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“Be Prepared” is the Boy Scouts’ Motto 


(See page 13) 
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Judging by the husky voices of some 
of the candidates, their “favorite brand” 
doesn’t stop with cigarettes. 


q 
There’s no need for Col. Grant to get 
all “het up” over spooning in the capital 
parks, for even if an auto does park it 
is merely a petty incident. 
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WORKING AT SCHOOL 


HERE seems to be a late-born con- 

spiracy to discourage young men 
from trying to work their way through 
college. The surprising part about it is 
that this attitude has developed in the 
schools «themselves, among the school 
officials. 


« The University of Illinois has given 


this advice: “It is foolish for a student 
to work his way through the university 
unless it is absolutely necessary. Seldom 
if ever are students who work their 
way at any advantage.” The same sort 
of advice, or warning, is contained in 
the catalog of St. Bonaventure’s College. 
Here it is said: “In most cases it would 
be better to borrow money to meet ex- 
penses than to draw on college time 
to earn money.” 

This sort of advice sounds a little 
hollow. It represents a condition—the 
condition of colleges having more stu- 
dents now than they want, so they are 
beginning to discourage rather than to 
encourage young men ambitious for a 
college education. 

They do not like a student drawing 
on college time to earn money, but 
probably they are quite willing for him 
to draw on college time to play foot- 
ball, basketball and baseball, and to 
travel all over the country to do so. A 
student so engaged is not studying—and 
he is not hurrying to get through with 
the games so as to return to his books 
and lectures. We find very few colleges 
discouraging the idle and dilettant sons 
of wealthy men who go to college to 
have a “big time,” and who make the 
roads hum with their autos every night 
while the students working their way 
are busy earning the necessary money. 

It is all very well for the student to 
pay cash in advance if he can, or even, 
maybe, to borrow on occasion. But the 
fellow who works his way is usually 
one who could not raise the needed 
loan. There still are colleges, however, 
which bid for the working student, and 


” 


there are others ready and willing to 
give him a chance. Working through is 
the only chance many boys have. 

When a student finishes the public 
schools with high credits and has the 
ambition to go on, it is our duty as a 
state and as a nation of culture to give 
him the chance, even if he has not a 
nickel to his name. 


gq 
The odor most hated by an autoist is 
that of burning rubber. 


¢ 
HELP WHEN NEEDED 


 Bepkd year the life insurance compa- 
nies of the United States and Canada 
paid out to beneficiaries the immense 
sum of $1,746,000,000. . 

It is probable that a very large share 
of this distribution of money went to 
wealthy people. For people of money 
and business sense know the value of 
such precautions. But no doubt many 
a poor widow and many an orphan 
were saved from the abyss of sudden 
poverty, even destitution, by some of 
these payments. 

There used to be an old saying that 
“you’ve got to die to beat ’em,” when 
speaking of life insurance. There used 
to be a prejudice against life insurance, 
just as against hospitals. Both used to 
be more questionable than now. Life in- 
surance is now a good business prop- 
osition. The government took a hand 
in it some years ago and brought about 
a reform. And just as in the case of 
the railroad and other things that have 
been made to behave the life insurance 
companies have learned that fair and 
square dealing is the best policy. They 
have won the confidence of the public, 
are now really serving the public, and 
the result is a wonderful expansion of 
business. They no longer even want to 
work the old trick of getting a man to 
pay for a number of years and then for- 
feit everything by failing to make a pay- 
ment. A policy now has its “paid-up 
value,” or “surrender value,” which in- 
creases with the amount paid in. It 
is even a common practice for business 
men to take out insurance now with 
the expectation of dropping it after a 
few years. They want it to tide them 
over critical periods. 

It is a pitiful thing to see a woman 
with two or three young children left 
helpless and dependent through the 
sudden death of her husband—the pro- 
vider on whom everything depended. 
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It is only a bit less. pitiful to see an in- 


‘telligent and industrious young husband 


and father going along thoughtlessly 
without making any provisions for his 
family in case he should for any reason 
fail them. There are too many fatal 
accidents and sudden deaths these days 
for any man to consider himself beyond 
danger. If it may happen, he should 
make the same provisions as if he 
knew it were going to happen. 


. g 
Mussolini asked a visiting American, 
“Who is Smith, and who is Hoover?” 
This display of ighosance will certainly 
surprise a lot of people who thought 
the duce knew everything. Anyway, 
he seems to be trying to learn. 


We frequently read of foreigners wh: 
“speak English perfectly.” Which, of 
course, is more than any native ever 
could do. 
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WOMEN PEEVE POIRET 
HE great Paul Poiret of Paris, long 
supreme arbiter of women’s fash 


. jons—a name known all over the world 


where gowns are admired in full-length 
mirrors—has deserted the ladies ®ith 
a wry face and a growl. He has quit 
designing dresses.for them and has 
gone to live in the country, to trim the 
shrubbery and feed the pigs. True, his 
country place is a castle, bought with 
some of the millions the well dressed 
ladies have contributed, but it is in the 
country nevertheless, and he has quit 
designing. 

On the eve of leaving Paris for his 
provincial chateau, Poiret in bad humor 
fired a few parting shots at his former 
customers. 

Women, he declared, no longer think 
of dress as much as they used to. They 
now think more of comfort than of 
elegance, he believes, since they run so 
much to sport suits and sweaters. He 
also agreed with other pessimists that 
“women of today are indecently dress- 
ed.” He declares that women’s scanti- 
ness of costume removes from them 
“all their charm and mystery.” Paris, 
too, has deteriorated, become disap- 
pointing. It has become a “holiday re- 
sort filled with foreigners of every na- 
tionality.” 

So passes Paul Poiret with a bad taste 
in his mouth and leaving bitter words 
behind him. Of course, the’ change of 
fashions has been a little hard on him, 
but he was treated gently as compared 
with corset and hairpin makers. Paul 
may be a little disgruntled, but there 
is not.a mite of doubt that he still thinks 
the most wonderful being in creation 
is a beautiful and stylish woman. 

Besides, Frenchmen of Poiret’s age 
regularly retire to the country, if they 
can afford it, to spend the rest of their 
lives in quiet and sociable ease. 


A well-spent life will always be rarer 
than a well-written biography. 
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“Uncle” Jerry Simpson, the Kansas 
statesmen of a generation ago who earn- 
ed the nickname of “sockless,” would 
be right in style among the flappers 
now. Only “Uncle” Jerry always con- 
tended that he really wore ’em. 
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“Claim Everything” is Political Strategy 


to concentrate on the East. The 

former has his eye on New York 
state which, though Smith’s stronghold, 
is normally Republican. Because New 
York was one of those states which 
joined the Wilson landslide, 


| OOVER and Smith are both about 


tion as it effects the state electoral vote. 

Senator Harrison, following a check 
up of the South for the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, predicts the usual 
Democratic victories there. There are 
belligereut Democrats in all the South- 


cratic county committees repudiating 
Smith—as in Franklin county, Miss., for 
instance—and of anti-Smiths being 
denied the right to vote in the primaries 
because they would not pledge them- 
selves to the national ticket, but despite 

this impartial political 














Ciaimed by 


strategists see little chance 
of Smith losing any part of 
the Solid South. Even though 
many Democrats will stay 
away from the polls in No- 
3 vember rather than vote for 
6 Smith as threatened, it is 
: { not likely to change the po- 


"" 45 litical complexion of the 
vane South because the race ques- 
. 18 tion there outweighs prohi- 
. 3 bition, religion and alb other 
"* 's issues. 
on But Smith needs more 
ae than the Solid South to win. 
= He must get aid from the us- 
"10 ually. Republican North and 
5 East. His party relies on 
7 him to carry not only his 


home state but enemy terri- 
ee: tory with big electoral votes. 
. 200 If he does that it makes no 
difference to Democrats 








Republican Committeeman ne 
Hilles is frank enough to ad- 
mit that the Empire state, A CONFLICT OF POLITICAL OPINION 
with its 45 electoral votes, ; : 
will be a “serious and dan- beeen 2 pee ces: pees 
gerous battleground. ei a. = 

Smith, confident that the a f ; a ee... ee Geleeti i... . 
South is his despite G. O. P. . 2 er 6 Conn... . 
threats and dry ard reli- —- pa ge - ke. TS, ance . — viele: 
gious claims to the contrary, Me. . —*¢ ga lle cen 10 — 
intends to ignore the section jpah. 6 Ca% .- es... Mass... . 
N d Dix- SR Moat..... 4 Minn... . 
south of the Mason and Dix- oa” ee a ee —: 
on line to try and win as : : 

. Ore. 5 SS ee Nebr... . 

much of the metropolitan res 2°. 38 RI 5 Nev 
north as possible. - Even Vi. uae : agp: : it 
with the 11 states of the ‘ash. Tenn. . . . 1 N.Y. . . 
Solid South (Alabama, Ark- basalts te a Xe = = 
ansas, Florida, Ge or gia, eek. eee. A ‘odie S. Dak... . 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Total . . 151 Utah... . 
and South Carolina, Texas, — ; 
Virginia and Tennessee) N , dis 
Smith would have only 126 umber necessary to elect is 266. wai 
electoral votes, or 140 less 
than the number necessary 





what the West does with its 





to elect. So to win he must 

capture enemy territory. Hence his 
drive for the Mid-West farm vote and 
support of wet cities. — 


Hoover, of course, relies on the Re- 
publican votes which sent Harding and 
Coolidge to the White House to in turn 
put him there. That is one reason he 
promises to continue the Harding-Cool- 
idge policies. It is also policy for him 
to take the defensive and let Smith take 
the offensive. Consequently Smith is 
the candidate making the most news. 
Hoover is banking on Senator Moses’s 
statement, when chairman of the na- 
tional convention, that the Republican 
party is bound to win “because there 
are at least 5,000,000 more Republicans 
than there are Democrats in this 
country.” 

Though both presidential nominees 
are personally reticent about making 
claims, their managers are not so bash- 
ful. Coincident with establishment of 
headquarters at Washington by Hoover, 
aides assure him that his Western trip 
brought the total of promised electoral 
votes to 236, or only 30 less than the 
goal. But John J. Raskob, chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee, 
goes the rival party better by claiming 
308 electoral votes sewed up by Smith. 
The Pathfinder, being politically neu- 
tral, has gone over both claims and of- 
fers in the accompanying box a sum- 
mary of the present “claimed” situa- 


ern states, but in only two is their 
number considered as dangerous to 
Smith even by the rival party. These 
states are North Carolina where Sena- 
tor Simmons has joined the anti-Smith 
forces, and Texas, where the two fac- 
tions have been at loggerheads since 
pre-convention days. The Houston 
Post-Dispatch took note of the split in 
the latter state when, in making known 
the result of a local straw vote, it re- 
ported “an unusual division of opinion 
in Democratic Texas.” 

There have also been cases of Demo- 





comparatively small _ elec- 
toral vote. Hoover and Smith will both 
visit Massachusetts to aid their re- 
spective chances in the Bay state. 
Though 1912 was the only time this 
state went Democratic in presidential 
elections since the Civil war, Massachu- 
setts is very doubtful this fall. For one 
thing, it has a big Catholic population 
and Democrats expect the effort of 
Walsh, also a Catholic, to return to the 
Senate will help swing that state in 
line for Smith. Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut, which also have considerable 
Catholic population, are regarded as 
favorable by Democrats. Those states 
also went Democratic in 1912. 

Republicans are not so certain that 
Smith can carry New York. At any 
rate, they are going to give him a tussle 
for it. They remember that Smith’s 
chief strength lies in the cities and rea- 
son that if they can stir up enough anti- 
Smith sentiment in the metropolitan 
areas it may at last enable the rural 
element to defeat him. 

Assuming, for the sake of argument, 
that Smith could carry Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, Oklahoma, 
New Jersey, Tennessee, Kentucky, Mary- 
land and New York in addition to the 
Solid South, he would have 258 electoral 
votes, still eight under the required 
number. Whether disgruntled Western 
Farming states could make up this 
difference remains to be seen. 
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| In the SHADOW of CAPITOL | 


Spinsters and married men are the 
best federal workers, bravely asserts 
Malcolm Kerlin, acting chief of the ef- 
ficiency bureau which supervises rat- 
ings of government employees. The 
reason is that single young men and 
women think more about “dates” and 
personal beauty than they do of work, 
and the old bachelor, also lacking re- 
sponsibility, is continually wanting to 
change his job. “The spinster,” says 
Kerlin, “mothers her job with utmost 
care and the married man drives on- 
ward with ambition for his family.” 
Kerlin finds that the best work in the 
government departments is done during 
the mid-forenoon hours. 

. Se aw 

Washington’s annual firemen’s parade 
featured many beautiful floats, but the 
entry which attracted the most atten- 
tion was “Barney,” “Gene”, and “Tom,” 
last of the District’s fire horses and now 
retired. The three animals, of similar 
size and whiteness and showing but a 
little overweight by reason of living a 
life of contentment on a neighboring 
farm, seemed to sense the spirit of their 
temporary return to duty and stepped 
“high and wide’”’ to the delight of the 
spectators. The only fear of the fire- 
men was that the veteran steeds would 
hear something akin to a fire alarm and 
think they were really back in harness. 
The firefighters recall that about five 
years ago a retired fire horse, sold to a 
local milk concern, was standing in 
front of its old fire house when the 
alarm rang. The animal darted for the 
place where it formerly stood to re- 
ceive the harness but was struck by its 
successor, a motor fire truck, and killed. 

M & & 

A local ball game furnished an odd 
little touch of human nature. Hoover, 
a guest, consented to pose with “Babe” 
Ruth, king of swat of -the New York 
Yankees. But “Babe” refused to go to 
Hoover’s box, saying “it’s a matter of 
politics.” Instead of appearing nettled, 
Hoover later issued a statement declar- 
ing that he could “certainly sympathize 
with Babe Ruth for not wanting to 
hold up the game for mere photo- 
graphs.” Babe in turn explained that 
he didn’t want to delay the game. And 
so the incident was patched up. 

s&s SF 

Sooner or later the capital visitor is 
obliged to comment about the youthful 
appearance of local policemen. The lat- 
ter’s average age is far below that of 
officers of the law in cities of propor- 
tionate size. Whether it is because of 
this fact or not, the District force is 
just now being shaken by charges of 
crime, misconduct and inefficiency. In 
the last 12 months 454 men were haled 
before the police board. Even though 
some of these offenses were of a minor 
nature and some offenders were “re- 
peaters,” it is a poor showing for a force 
which numbers only 1,348 men. In 
1918, when the police force was prac- 
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tically as large, only 108 officers were 
“brought on the carpet.” An investiga- 


tion has been ordered. 


& M& & 

An official director of women’s rela- 
tions is attached to the general staff 
of the War department. This post is 
held by Miss Anita Evans Phipps, of 
Washington, D. C. She is said to be the 
only woman attached to a military staff. 
A recent survey of the general staffs 








She’s on the General Staff 


of the armies of the world failed to re- 
veal any case other than the United 
States Where a woman is accorded this 
honor. Of course, Miss Phipps’s official 
status is that of a civilian. Officers ex- 
plain that if she held commissioned 
rank she would be an actual member 
of the general staff. 


Miss Phipps is the daughter of an 
army officer, and had Red Cross experi- 
ence during the World war. In the days 
before the war she lived a leisurely sort 
of life, golfing, riding horseback etc. 
But when America entered the war she 
enlisted in the motor corps of the Red 
Cross. Later she was appointed direc- 
tor of the motor corps service of the 
Pennsylvania-Delaware division of the 
Red Cross. While serving in this ca- 
pacity she met Mrs. John Casserly, of 
San Francisco, then director of wom- 
en’s relations in the War department. 
The latter prevailed upon Miss Phipps 
to accept a post at Governor’s Island, 
N. Y. and in 1920 she became super- 
visor of women’s relations for the sec- 
ond corps area. When Mrs. Casserly 
resigned in 1921 Miss Phipps was chos- 
en to succeed her and has held the post 
ever since. 

This office was created by former Sec- 
retary of War Baker to give women 
some representation in the War depart- 
ment in recognition of the part they 
played in the war. The 12 supervisors 
who held office when Miss Phipps was 
one of them have now been abolished. 
The director’s duties consist of prob- 
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lems relating to women employed })\ 
the government and living on army rex. 
ervations. She acts asa medium)betwe, 
the secretary of war and groups . 
women in civil life. Besides takin 
over welfare supervision of War depar 
ment employees in the capital recej|| 
she has completed a study of the » 
sible use of women by the army in ti 
of national emergency. The results . 
findings of her study, however, have | 
been made public. 
js Ss- Ss 
Whenever there is destruction o; 
tragedy the aftermath sees popular 
cry for precautions against repetiti 
This is evinced in local agitation fo; 
barrier around Hains point, a popu 
drive along the Potomac from whic) 
“green” motorist recently drove into {! 
water when he forgot to unlock 
steering wheel, and a new sewer 5s: 
tem to take care of future rains of 1!) 
abnormal type experienced this su 
mer. But such safeguards mean a t) 
mendous outlay of money and the qu 
tion is whether the few cases compl: 
ed of warrant them. 
ses KF SK 
Herbert Hoover is noted for his di 
like for ostentation and formality. 
is probably the Quaker in him. Ea: 
in the campaign he refused to kiss 
baby whom a fond mother poked int 
the candidate’s face. Recently the li: 
publican nominee was present whi 
William Whiting was sworn in as hi: 
successor a& head of the Department «| 
Commerce. “Aren’t you going to shak: 
hands with Mr. Whiting?” whispered 
newspaperman standing near Hoove: 
“T don’t think that’s necessary,” replied 
the candidate. 
es SF SB 
Western High School students are on 
the outs with one of their wealth) 
neighbors. Mrs. Anne Archbold, so- 
ciety matron, refused a request that « 
street adjacent to her palatial home be 
closed to permit work on the nev 
school athletic field for which $45,())!) 
has been appropriated. The stre« 
would be opened after the walls wer: 
completed. It remains to be seen 
whether condemnation proceedings wi!! 
be resorted to. 
ee ee 
The District’s new workmen’s com- 
pensation act safeguards the occasion 
ally hired pallbearer, the United States 
Employees Compensation Commissio! 
ruled. 
s&s SF 
The Fine Arts Commission is sup 
posed to O. K., from an artistic stand 
point, all public works at the capital. 
So the Congress of 1927 did an odd thing 
when, in appropriating for a new brids: 
over Rock creek in the beautiful natura! 
park of that name, it failed to give th: 
arts commission final authority. An: 
now the District commissioners, wh 
must practice’economy because Con 
gress refuses to share the expenses 0! 
the city equally, threaten to install! « 
girder type of bridge. The arts com 
mission favors a handsome arche' 
bridge as part of the capital’s beautific: 
tion- plan. Yet the expense must b: 
kept within $250,000! 
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Both Sides of the Campaign 





REPUBLICAN 


“Republican speakers are not to in- 
dulge in mud-slinging,” Representative 
Tilson, director of the Hoover-Curtis 
speakers’ bureau in the East, warned 
200 orators assigned to cover the East- 
ern states battleground. 

Invading problematical Massachu- 
setts, Senator Curtis stressed the tariff 
issue, charging the Wilson policies with 
causing so much unemployment in New 
England in 1914. He said: 


In my opinion the tariff should be raised 
and not lowered. The slightest suspicion 
that the Democrats will lower the tariff 
should be sufficient reason not to give them 
the chance. Interpret as you may the 
ambiguous declaration on the tariff adopted 
by the Democratic national convention, you 
all know that the traditional Democratic 
policy has been a tariff for revenue only, 
and basically that is all it ever will be. 

The policy of tariff protection has been 
so interwoven with our economic growth 
that it is an inseparable part of our pres- 
ent national prosperity and success. It’s 
abandonment cannot be considered for a 
moment. Any general revision downward, 
such as was made the last time the Demo- 
crats were in charge of the government, 
will be to the immediate serious detriment 
of the country as a whole. Any permanent 
revision downward would mean the eco- 
nomic ruin of the country 


In Harrisonburg, Pa., Curtis took the 
same subject, declaring: 


In his address of acceptance the Demo- 
cratic candidate for President indicated he 
regarded the Underwood-Simmons act of 
1913 as the model he will follow if he is 
elected. Let us study for a moment the 
effect of that tariff, which the Democratic 
party promised would in no way injure 
legitimate business. A few months after 
the law was enacted the tariff began to 
spell disaster. Tens of thousands of wage 
earners were thrown out of employment as 
factories closed down in Pennsylvania and 
other great industrial states. If one reads 
the Houston tariff plank carefully, it is easy 
to see that instead of being something new, 
something evolutionary, something a step 
forward in the direction of a _ protective 
tariff policy, it is practically word for word 
the 1924 plank in that it pledges the party 
again to the enactment of a tariff that will 
contain duties that will permit effective 
competition, insure against monopoly, and 
at the same time produce a fair revenue 
for the support of the government. Noth- 
ing could be expected from the Democratic 
candidate but an immediate low revision 
of the tariff. 


Various Republicans challenge Smith’s 
acceptance speech statement as to the 
reason Wilson vetoed the Volstead act. 
They charge the Democratic presiden- 
tial nominee misrepresented Wilson’s 
dry record. A statement by Dr. Wil- 
liam S. Chase, superintendent of the In- 
ternational Reform Federation, is typ- 
ical. He asserts that Wilson vetoed the 
act because of the legal methods stipu- 
lated in the measure rather than the 
principle of prohibition and adds that 
Smith “owes it to the people and to him- 
self to set forth accurately the views 
and public record of Mr. Wilson.” 


OOO GCS? andiinw tu3A 
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DEMOCRATIC 


Democratic speakers are active in de- 
fending Smith on the religious issue. 
Completing a swing through Arkansas 
and Texas, Senator Robinson emphati- 
cally denied whispers that Smith drinks 
to excess or that he would bring “priest 
rule.” He cited the fact that Smith’s 
‘cabinet is made up of nine Protestants, 
two Catholics and one Jew. “I am a 
Protestant,” said the Democratic vice- 
presidential nominee, “but I would 
deem myself unworthy if I repudiated 
the principle upon which Jefferson 
stood and asked you to vote against Gov. 
Smith because he is a Catholic.” He 
went on: 


Gov. Smith’s religious creed, as applied 
to government, is as soundly American as 
any Methodist or Baptist ever professed. 
Neither party has ever chosen as leader 
one better equipped by nature and by 
training to fill the office of president than 
the candidate of the Democratic party in 
this campaign. It is proper to compare the 
histories of Gov. Smith and Mr. Hoover in 
so far as these may throw light on the 
qualifications of the two men as rival can- 
didates. It is not believed that Mr. Hoov- 
er’s skill as an engineer, or his long resi- 
dence in foreign lands, have made him fa- 
miliar with or sympathetic with the insti- 
tutions which underlie this government. 
The renown which he enjoys is attributable 
largely to his leadership in flood’ control 
and in the management of Russian, Belgium 
and flood reliefs. 

As Secretary of Commerce in the admin- 
istrations of Presidents Harding and Cool- 
idge, Mr. Hoover has not demonstrated 
leadership, for as adviser of the president 
he has been indifferent to the chief prob- 
lems by which these presidents have been 
embarrassed. It is true that Gov. Smith 
has always been engaged in state politics 
as distinguished from national politics. It 
should be recalled, however, that the gen- 
eral duties devolving upon the chief execu- 
tive of a state like New York are analogous 
to those which must be performed by the 
president. Four terms as governor have 
given Gov. Smith a training far superior to 
that of any nominee presented by either 
party during recent years. His experience 
has been broader than that enjoyed by the 
immortal Woodrow Wilson when first 
called to the presidency. It is much more 
comprehensive than that of either Mr. 
Coolidge or Mr. Harding. 


Turning to farm relief, Robinson as- 
serted: 


Mr. Hoover as the President’s trusted 
adviser is perhaps more directly responsible 
for the failure of farm relief legislation 
during the eight years referred to than any 
other single political leader. His present 
position touching legislation for agricul- 
tural relief marks no material advance. 


And as for prohibition: 


The Democrats say to the country, “What 
if Gov. Smith does favor modification of 
the 18th amendment or the Volstead act? 
That is his personal privilege and expresses 
his personal attitude. But he has pledged 
enforcement of the law and the fact that he 
believes conditions could be better by modi- 
fying the law is no reason to charge him 
with wishing to nullify the law. 
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| Democrat 
hia Republican 


“What is the difference between a Democrat and a 
| Republican ?”” The Pathfinder offers $150 in prizes 
for the best answers to this timely question. Anyone 
may contribute definitions. There is no limit to the 
number. However, definitions must be confined to 


50 words or less. Address: 
Contest Editor, The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


























A Democrat deals with theories; q Re- 


publican deals with conditions—L. R. Kil- , 


lian, Fillmore, Il. 

Like two scientific principles—centri- 
petal, forcing to the center; centrifugal, 
forcing from the center—on whichever is- 
sue is fought. Our Constitution and laws 
area compromise. A Republican, following 
Hamilton, favors, strong central govern- 
ment. A Democrat, following Jefferson, 
favors power with the people—W. E. Whit- 
ford, Fayetteville, Ark. 

A good Republican will follow in the 
footsteps of Abraham Lincoln, while a good 
Democrat will follow the advice of Thomas 
Jefferson. Both of these parties are tried 
and true, only sometimes they lose their 
diplomacy.—Ralph S. Matz, Reading, Pa. 

An opportunity for the citizens of the 
United States to choose between the two 
most likely candidates nominated for 
president.—F. W. Storner, Alma, Mich. 


A real Republican is either a shrewd lead- 
er with plenty of money at his or her com- 
mand or a very willing follower. A Demo- 
crat is neither—J. P. Ellis, cashier Bank 
of High Hill, Mo. 

Flexible protective tariffs, federal com- 
mercial regulation, discriminative interna- 
tional associations and purposeful expen- 
ditures is the Republican policy in pro- 
moting the general welfare, whereas the 
Democrat seeks full exercise of states 
rights, low tariffs for revenue only, a wide 
franchize and a strictly limited federal 
government.—Rev. Arthur Llewelyn, Port 
Allegany, Pa. 

There is only a historical difference be- 
tween a Democrat and a Republican. The 
two major parties are used only because 
no better system of selecting candidates 
has been devised. The qualities of the man 
rather than those of the party determine 
the final election——Emory J. Wesley, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 

The difference is that the one gets my 
vote and the other gets my goat.—Anna L. 
Olsrud, Kalispell, Mont. 

A Democrat believes a protective tariff 
causes sugar to sell for 25 cents a pound, 
but doesn’t think it has anything to do with 
sugar selling at 10 cents a pound.—P. J. 
Suttlemyre, Hickory, N. C. 

A Democrat regards all men free and 
equal; seeks power for the masses to safe- 
guard the commonwealth against wealthy 
greed. A Republican counts all men free, 
yet not equal; believes the fittest should 
rule, the ablest lead; deems wisely dele- 
gated authority safer than mob excess.— 
E, Harwood Neal, Laguna Beach, Cal. 

A Republican is a Democrat who failed 
to develop.—Lee Maddox, Akron, Ohio. 


Democrats emphasize _ states rights; 
revenue tariff; personal liberty; freedom 
of speech, press and religion; government 
by consent of the governed; abhorring 
special privilege, class distinction and cor- 
ruption. Republicans emphasize industrial 
supremacy; protection of property inter- 
ests; promotion of business prosperity 
through protective tariffs and subsidies; 
control by the wealthy and conservative.— 
Mrs. Curtis F. Pike, Boise, Idaho. 
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Now that Borah, chairman of the Sen- 
ate foreign relations committee, has 
come out for the Kellogg-Briand pact, 
ratification of this anti-war treaty by 
the Senate is regarded as very favorable. 
Though the nations concerned have 
signed the pact, it must be accepted by 
the contracting powers before it be- 
comes effective. Chief objection to the 
multilateral treaty, it is now indicated, 
will be its reputed linking with the 
League of Nations, which we refuse to 
join though having intimate relations. 
President Coolidge indicates that he 
will lead the fight for ratification on the 
ground that our entry into the outlawry- 
of-war pact no more binds us to the 
league than do our other peace moves 
in co-operation with the league. 
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Whenever Southerners accuse North- 
ern wets of trying to nullify the 18th 
amendment, the retort is: “What about 
the South’s nullification of the 15th 
amendment?” The latter specifies that 
the right of citizens “shall not be denied 
or abridged by the United States or by 
any state on account of race, color or 
previous condition of servitude.” So, 
when New York state is charged with 
not living up to the Constitution with 
respect to prohibition, almost any 
Southern state in turn is target for 
complaint that it ignores the spirit of 
the 15th amendment in discriminating 
against the negro voter. Here again 
enters the question of “states rights,” 
that new political cry which has split 
both parties on more than one issue. 

Taking the accepted ground that a 
state can decide which of its citizens 


‘ are eligible to vote, the South has estab- 


lished certain educational and other re- 
quirements which have been effective 


in preventing negro majorities from de- ° 


ciding local election contests. There 
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was even a so-called “grandfather 
clause” that excluded from voting any 
negro whose grandfather’ could not 
read or write until the United States Su- 
preme Court declared it unconstitu- 
tional. 

Today the number of citizens dis- 
qualified from voting is much greater in 
the South than in other sections. Most 
of the persons disqualified are negroes. 
That is one reason why the Solid South 
shows a much smaller vote in propor- 
tion to eligibles than any other section. 

In the past the negro vote has been 
considered almost solidly Republican. 
This is no longer the case. The colored 
Elks convention at Chicago and the re- 
fusal of J. Finley Wilson, its head, to 
accept an advisory post with the Hoov- 
er campaigners shows that even the 
colored vote in the North is split. And 
there is the oddity of negro clubs in the 
South to boost Smith. Hoover’s fa- 
voritism toward the negro has not paci- 
fied those who charge that under Re- 
publican administration the race has 
“lost civil rights, political representa- 
tion and political leadership.” Prof. A. 
R. Hatton of Northwestern university 
told a political institute recently that 
Republicans would drop the negro vote 
“like a hot potato” if they thought there 








STRAW VOTE RETURNS 


The response to the Pathfinder na- 
tional straw vote has been so popular, 
and representative of every state in 
the Union, that the editors feel 
the present progress of tabulation 
will permit publishing of the com- 
plete returns in the September 29th 
issue, thus indicating the sentiment 
of Pathfinder readers as far as the 
présent campaign is concerned. 

Watch for them! 





























PATHFINDER STRAW VOTE FOR PRESIDENT 








back of a postal card. . 


No. that the major political parties have nominated their respective candi- 
dates, Pathfinder readers are anxious to know how other members of the 
Pathfinder family are lining up for the November election. You can help in this 
national poll by checking (preferably with an “X”) the candidate you favor for 
president and, after indicating number of votes represented by, your ballot, and 
what State, returning the ballot to us. It can be mailed for one cent, pasted on the 


Address: STRAW VOTE EDITOR, PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Hoover (Republican) 
Thomas (Socialist) 


Coxey (Interracial) 


WHO IS YOUR CHOICE FOR PRESIDENT? 


Smith (Democrat) 
Foster (Workers) 
Varney (Prohibition) 
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BARRED FROM THE BALLOT 


The Solid South 
Actual Persons 
Voters Disqualified 
660,249 428,491 
166,577 267,833 
482,674 207,745 
159,774 
176,170 
236,167 
256,012 
185,834 
105,010 
182,361 
80,758 
Northern States with Few Negroes 
61,208 
96,518 
51,116 
42-699 
39,327 
A 53,850 
o et Weiwes , 102,912 18,407 
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was any real chance of breaking in| 
the Solid South. At any rate, Hoove: 
attitude toward the negro has admittc: 
ly held many Southern Democrats 
line. But it is also true that the vo! 
of Harlem, New York’s “negro belt,” 
no longer solidly Democratic. 


Of the nearly. 12,000,000 negroes : 
this country about 5,500,000 are of v: 
ing age. The colored vote is partici 
larly strong in Indiana, Illinois, Ni 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Missou: 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Maryland ani 
Oklahoma. 

Re Bs HK 

Judge C. G. Librell of the Galvest: 
district court sees one ray of good | 
the much complained of law’s delays. 
According to his interview with th: 
United Press, 75 per cent of the divorce 
suits filed in that court never go to trial 
because the congested calendar gives 
the parties opportunity to think it over 
and they usually patch up their differ- 
ences. ; 

ss SKF S 

The safety of railroad traffic has been 
developed to a fine point, but still an- 
other step wil be taken toward pas 
senger and freight protection when the 
ban on wooden freight cars goes into 
effect. After the first of the year, under 
a rule adopted by the American Rail- 
way Association, no all-wood freight 
cars may be transferred from one rail- 
road to another. Because railroads 
constantly retrack each other’s cars, 
this practically dooms the old wooden 
freight car, just as the wooden coach 
has been doomed for transportation of 
humans. One effect of the new rule is 
seen in orders for construction of 
300,000 new steel freight cars. 

5 RK SF 

Philadelphia opened its new $87,000 
000 Broad street subway by giving fre: 
rides to 20,000 local notables who heli 
embossed invitations. Later the publi: 
patronized the Jong needed utility—al « 
cost of two_tokens for 15 cents. Th: 
Quaker City’s second tube system r 
quired four years to build and it is si\ 
and one-half miles long. Four car: 
constitute a train. The cars are the lal- 
est thing for tube service. 
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Politics 


Maine runs true to form by voting Re- 
publican for William T. Gardiner for gov- 
ernor and Frederick Hale for return to the 
Senate. Republicans hail this state election 
as a political barometer for November. 


Wisconsin denies office to two drys—Gov. 
Fred Zimmerman, who sought re-election, 
and Mayor George W. Meade of Wisconsin 
Rapids, Hooverite, who aspired to unseat 
young Senator Bob La Follette. Walter J. 
Kohler, conservative, defeats both Zimmer- 
man and Joseph D. Beck, progressive. 

Gov. Fred W. Green, Republican, is easily 
renominated in Michigan, but by a light 
vote. 

Connecticut Republican state convention 
nominates State Senator Fredric C. Walcott 
for U. S. Senate and renominates Goy. John 
H. Trumbull. 


Dr, Charles M. Wharton is nominated by 
Delaware Democratic state convention for 
governor and Thomas F. Bayard for senator. 


Non partisan wing of North Dakota Re- 
publican party declines to indorse Hoover, 
approved by an independent group, and 
also rejects leadership of Senators Frazier 
and Nye. 


Coolidges 


President and Mrs. Coolidge return to 
Washington much benefitted in health by 
vacation at Brule, Wis. Their son, John, 
now 22, goes to New Haven to take a clerk- 
ing job with the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford railroad, it is said. Miss Florence 
Trumbull, daughter of Connecticut’s gov- 
ernor, practically. admits engagement to 
John. 


Labor 


Compromise ends a strike of musicians in 
Chicago theaters over the new “talkies” 
while New Jersey State Federation of Labor 
votes to blacklist all “canned music.” 


Aviation 
Curtiss Flying Service announces pro- 
posed inauguration of a plane taxi service 
to span the continent. 
Eleanor Smith, 17, is officially credited 


with setting a new women’s altitude record 
of 11,663 feet. 


Government 


Postmaster Gen. New announces opera- 
tion of an air mail service between the 
United States and Mexico starting Oct. 1. 


Goodyear-Zeppelin Corp. of Akron, Ohio, 
is awarded government contracts for con- 
struction of two giant dirigibles of 6,500,000 
cubic feet capacity and to cost about $4,000,- 
000 each. 


Sports 


Helen Wills, woman tennis champion, suf- 
fers two defeats in special exhibition 
matches, one in a mixed match at Phila- 
delphia when worsted by Wilmer Allison 
and at Forest Hills, N. Y., when beaten by 
Fritz Mercur in singles. 


General 
Mrs. Florence E. S. Knapp, former secre- 
tary of state of New York and first woman 
honored by the Empire state with high 
Office, is sentenced to 30 days in jail as a 
result of conviction of larceny in office. 


THE PATHFINDER 


Scientific Ghouls 


It is common knowledge that some 
bodies of paupers and unidentified dead 
find their way to hospitals and other 
scientific’ institutions for experiment 
and study. Some state laws provide 
this, and there is little public murmur. 
But when it comes to using the bodies 
of executed persons for the same pur- 
poses there is outcry, as in the. case of 
the hanged bandit “Buck” Kelly whose 
glands were’ transplanted to a pafient 
at the University of California hospital. 
Dr. L. S. Schmitt, dean of the univer- 
sity hospital, defends the practice as 
useful and contributing to science. Even 
so, there is criticism because Kelly’s 
heart, brain and other vital organs were 
also removed. Not long ago the Rocke- 
feller Institute proposed to photograph 
the heart of a man while being electro- 
cuted at Sing Sing and arrangements 
were being made to do so when public 
protest brought a halt. And now it is 
proposed to send the body of William 
Hickman, soon to be executed, to the 
Mayo Brothers’ clinic at Rochester, 
Minn. But Cuba makes the most star- 
tling proposal—to inoculate the con- 
demned with cancer germs for scien- 
tific study. 

7 7 7 

Earl Rowland of Wichita, Kans., first 
to reach Los Angeles in the 1928 trans- 
continental air derby, was once re- 
jected by the army air corps. Prizes 
totaling $10,000 were offered for dif- 
ferent classes of planes entered in the 
race. There were stops enroute. Of 
the 37 planes which took off from 
New York 21 crossed the finish line. 





NEW OIL BURNER SELLS AT RE- 
MARKABLY LOW PRICE 


A remarkable new burner which costs 
only a few dollars and which heats any 
stove or furnace just as well as a $400 
or $500 oil burner, has been perfected by 
the International Heating Company, Park 
at Spring Avenues, Dept. P-922, St. Louis, 
Mo. This amazingly simple and sturdy 
device works without electricity or gas. It 
burns a cheap oil, gives one of the hot- 
test, quickest and safest fires known, 
and can be easily slipped into the fire- 
box of any stove or furnace by anyone. 
The manufacturers want agents and offer 
a 30 days’ free trial to everyone. Write 
them today.—Advertisement. 











Study Current Events 


The study of current events is yearly becoming more popu- 
lar. The leading schools have adopted this study as a peria- 
nent branch of instruction, while literary and reading circles 
generally consider current-events their most important work. 
The Pathfinder was the first paper to receive general recogni- 
tion and is still considered the “best means” for this interesting 
study. Itis the only news review that is truly comprehensive. 
Coming as it does from the nation’s capital, ithas many sour- 
ces of information not available in other places. It covers 
every week many interesting subjects that are skipped by the 
rest or taken second-hand. In adopting the Pathfinder you will 
have the satisfaction of knowing vou are getting the original. 


The Cost of the Pathfinder in Packages !s 


ic A COPY PER WEEK 


No order accepted for tess than $1 or less than 5 copies 


$4 00 Will S Copies for 20 weeks 


Une 
teed 


o Sopies 
a Buy 100 Copies 


Club subscriptions delivered on Wednesday each 
week preceding date of issue 


Orders for more than $5 copies a week accepted for any num- 
ber of weeks, providing total cost of same exceeds $1.00. 
Papers in packages of 5 or more will be mailed to different 
addresses. Subscriptions to individual addresses will not be 
accepted at the package rate. We furnish sample copies fone 
week) for introductory purposes Free. Teachers should write 
for samples and helpful current events circular or order today. 


CO., Washington, D. C. 
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CHURCH CENSURES QUEEN 


Queen Wilhelmina of Holland knows 
what it is to be “called down.” This 
bold measure was taken by the Chris- 
tian Reformed Church of Amsterdam. 
The wardens decided to inform the 
queen of their “deep” regret that she 
had desecrated the Lord’s day by 
awarding prizes on Sunday to the win- 
ners of the Olympic games. 

It was bold, but churches are not 
afraid of kings or queens when their 
wrath is stirred. The incident recalls 
the rebuke administered to Mary Queen 
of Scots by the intrepid old John Knox. 

The Amsterdam churches showed a 
hostile attitude toward the interna- 
tional games long before the athletes 
arrived. There were sermons against 
such “glorifying of the body.” Such 
was the impression the preachers made 
that when the Olympiad was opened on 
a Sunday by a great parade Queen Wil- 
helmina managed to be absent, leaving 
her consort, Prince Henry, to preside 
in the reviewing stand. But she could 
hardly escape the final official ceremony 
—nor could she escape the final censure. 

Ss KF SK 
ENGLISH VILLAGES SUFFER 


Long ago Goldsmith wrote the touch- 
ing poem, “The Deserted Village,” 
which pictured the desolation made in 
the English countryside by rich pro- 
prietors turning the ground into pastur- 
ing land for cattle. There appears to 
have been a similar devastating move- 
ment in the same places in recent years. 

An English writer revisiting the 
Northampton and Huntingdon districts 
after an absence of many years was ap- 
palled at the change. Villages of the 
former time had become hamlets; had 
settled from 800 to 200 inhabitants. A 
sign of the times was the fact that now 
an English church rector serves several 
villages, rushing to and fro in a small 
auto or on a motorcycle. Formerly the 
rector was regularly the father of his 
village, and was often a man of learn- 


ing and standing. Now they are very 
busy flitting from hamlet to hamlet, and 
there are not enough. to take care of 
the work. There is no unemployment 
among the rectors. If one wishes to take 
a vacation or make a journey it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to find a temporary 
substitute. 

In the village schools the same change 
was noted—1i11 pupils where 60 used 
to be. The farms are less cultivated, 
more and more turned over to grass. 
Rents have sunk until they are ridicu- 
lously small, yet the farmer has a hard 
time paying them. Each village regu- 
larly has a run-down section where 
many cottages have gone to ruin. Yet 
in spite of this general condition a few 
farmers were found at rare intervals 
who were making a success. 

Mm & & 
WILL GERMANY PAY? 


Germany now has entered on her 
fifth year of reparations payments un- 
der the Dawes plan, and the first year 
of payments of the full normal annuity 
of 2,500,000,000 gold marks, or about 
$600,000,000. ; 

Agent General Parker Gilbert an- 
nounced at the end of the fourth year, 
that ended in September, that Germany 
to that time had made all her repara- 
tion payments “fully and punctually, 
as they became due.” The amount for 
last year, the fourth, was 1,746,000,000 
marks. Yet this good record is not con- 
sidered proof that Germany can and 
will meet the larger payments now be- 
ginning. Foreign Minister Stresemann, 
Chancellor Mueller and other high gov- 
ernment officials have avoided discus- 
sion of the question, but German news- 
papers express both doubt and opposi- 
tion. They hold that the country’s fi- 
nances are not “adequately prepared,” 
and the government has been criticized 
for not obtaining a downward revision. 


During the present German fiscal year 
Germany is to deposit with the agent 
general 1,250,000,000 marks from the 
budget: 300,000,000 
interest on her in- 
dustrial deben- 
tures; 660,000,000 
interest on her 
railroad bonds, 
and 290,000,000 
from the proceeds 
of the _ transfer 
tax—total, 2,500,- 
000,000 gold marks. 


German experts 
consulted by the 
German newspa- 
pers express 
doubt as to the 
ability to transfer 
such sums success- 
fully to the allied 
treasuries. But 
evidence to the 
contrary was fur- 








The Henley regatta under way. A view of the river Thames at 
the town of Henley—a place famous for boat racing. 
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2,000,000,000 marks collected last year 
all but 7,000,000 was successfully 
transferred. More than half of jj 
reached the foreign creditors in the 
form of foreign currency. There was 
nothing to show that even a greater 
amount of cash could not have been 
sent out of the country without dis 
turbing its equilibrium. 

It is generally believed that the activ; 
ity of Minister Stresemann in the caus, 
of peace, in the work of the League o/ 
Nations and in cultivating friendshi;, 
and signing boundary guarantee treaties 
with other nations keeps in view , 








Foreign Minister Stresemann of German) 


probable future request for a reduction 
of the payments. His first object, plain 
ly avowed, is the withdrawal of the ox 
cupational troops in the Rhine territory. 
go” hae 
NICARAGUAN AFFAIRS 


Sandino’s guerrilla activities hav 
practically ceased, the Liberal and Con 
servative parties are regularly lined 
behind their best men in the campaigz: 
and it is believed that when the ele: 
tion is held in November under the 
watchfulness and supervision of 4,00) 
U. S. marines the country will once 
more probably enjoy peace and tran 
quillity. 

During the last month 580 Nicaraguan 
rebels surrendered to the marines. The 
number surrendering within the las! 
three months was 1,672. These were 
not all active fighters, or raiders, but 
had either aided Sandino or stood sub 
ject to be called on by him. All were 
finger-printed and released except a few 
who were known to have been operai 
ing against the marines. At the same 
time Gen. Sandino was reported to | 
in Costa Rica, incognito, seeking finan 
cial aid. 

The board of elections under th 
presidency of Gen. Frank McCoy su: 
ceeded in narrowing the presidenti«! 
race down to a clean contest betwee! 
Gen. Jose Montada, Liberal, and Adolfo 
Bernard, Conservative. Sandino and 
all other Liberals should have no di! 
ficulty in supporting Moncada, for bh: 
was the military leader of the Liberals 
and head of that party when the truce 
was arranged more than a year ago b) 
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Henry L. Stimson, emissary of Presi- 
dent Coolidge. The biggest trouble- 
maker of all, Emiliano Chamorro, who 
started the revolution in 1925 by seizing 
the government, did his best to oppose 
American supervision of the election, 
but has been assured that he and his 
party shall have absolutely fair play 
with no favors shown. He was a little 
hard to persuade because the Liberals 
have been openly claiming U. S. sym- 
pathy for their cause. 

It is an interesting fact that the 
United States has been almost unin- 
terruptedly in Nicaraguan political af- 
fairs since 1909 when under Taft’s ad- 
ministration marines took the part of 
revolutionists against President Zelaya, 
who was forced to flee the country. 
Zelaya had ‘dickered with Japan for 
the building of a canal through Nicara- 
gua. It was while U. S. marines were 
temporarily absent that Chamorro start- 
ed the revolution of 1925. : 

s+ SF 
GREECE HAS PLAGUE 

Nothing since the “Spanish flu” of 
war times has been so epidemic or so 
deadly as the dengue fever in Greece. 
At first it was scarcely noticed. It was 
held due to an increase of mosquitoes 
resulting from flooded lands, and time 
was expected to stop the trouble. But 
time has only made it worse. 

Spreading very rapidly the disease 
affected 90 per cent of the inhabitants 
of Athens and of Piraeus. It also be- 
came deadly, taking a toll of 413 at 
Athens and of 176 at Piraeus in a single 
month, in spite of the fact that the 
fever is said to be rarely fatal—only in 
cases of old age, of infancy and of weak- 
ness resulting from other diseases. The 
epidemic spread throughout Greece, and 
in spite of great precautions reached 
Macedonia, Jugoslavia and Rumania. 
Among the sufferers at Athens was Pre- 
mier Venizelos, but being a hardy man 
at 60 years of age little worry was felt 
in his case. 

Dengue fever is an infection of warm 
climates. There have been epidemics 
in India, Egypt, the East Indies, the 
West Indies and even in some of the 
Southern states of America. In 1888 
a severe outbreak occurred along the 
shores of the Aegean and throughout 
Asia Minor. The most characteristic 
thing about the fever is an eruption of 
the skin that resembles measles. There 
are also rheumatic pains in the joints 
and muscles, and severe headaches. The 
name dengue is a Spanish West Indian 
word meaning “dandy,” “trim,” “pre- 
cise,” and was suggested by the curious 
cramped movements of the sufferers 
from the disease. 

ss SKS SK 
KING BORIS BETROTHED 

King Boris of Bulgaria announced his 
engagement to Princess Giovanna, third 
daughter of the king of Italy. 

Thus was settled a marriage which 
has caused much gossip and speculation 
for the last several years. Only a short 
time ago King Boris made a tour of 
Europe when it was widely published 
that he was in search of a wife. His 
name was linked at intervals with vari- 
ous princesses, and it was even hinted 
that some had turned him down. He 
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might have been married some time 
ago but for the danger to himself and 
throne. He has several times narrowly 
escaped assassination. 


It is more likely, however, that ef- 
forts were made to land the young king, 
34 years of age and handsome. Bachelor 
kings are mighty scarce nowadays. 
Princess Giovanna is 21 years of age,and 
beautiful. A few years ago it was gen- 
erally believed she would marry Leo- 
pold, Belgian crown prince—whom 
Princess Astrid of Sweden captured. 

The final announcement seems to in- 
dicate a victory of Italy over France in 
the many-sided rivalry of the two coun- 
tries. It was reported on good author- 
ity earlier in the year that an emissary 
from the French government went to 
Sofia and proposed that Boris marry 
Princess Francoise, daughter of the 
Duke of Guise, claimant to the French 
throne. The premier of France was 
said te be in accord with the duke in 
trying to.make this match, though the 
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King Boris of Bulgaria 


duke himself is not on good terms with 
the republican government. Boris was 
promised that by marrying the second 
daughter of the “king of France” he 
would find that country’s government 
benevolent toward him. Whether or 
not Mussolini made any promises was 
not divulged, but no doubt he feels 
that the match enlarges the sphere of 
Italian influence in Eastern Europe. 
Bulgaria was the foe of both France 
and Italy in the World war. Boris, too, 
is a member of the Eastern Orthodox 
church, and must continue so while he 
is king, while his bride is a Roman 
Catholic. 

Now attention will be centered more 
than ever on a match for the Prince 
of Wales. 





LARGE ICEBERG REPORTED 


The Coast Guard recently received a re- 
port that an iceberg five miles long was 
seen off the coast of Labrador. It is one 
of the largest icebergs ever observed and, 
according to the report, it is drifting south- 
ward. The cutter Marion’ was ordered to 
watch the giant block of ice and report 
its whereabouts from time to time with a 
view of protecting vessels. About seven- 
eighths of an iceberg is submerged. 








OTHER EVENTS 
AT A GLANCE 

















Mexico 
Mexican troops rout a band of 60 rebels 
at Pinal Ranch, Zacatecas, after killing nine 
of their number and capturing the leader. 


Caucus of the majority bloc of the cham- 
ber of deputies decided to support Emilio 
Portes Gil, secretary of the interior, for 
provisional president. The bloc comprises 
a sufficient number to elect. 


Great Britain 


Princess Mary, daughter of the king, 
loses six valuable race horses in a fire at 
her Yorkshire home. 


Government officially denies dropping 
naval accord with France, but admits aban- 
donment may be necessary. 


Germany 


A woman, Adelheid Noell, remains aloft 
in a balloon for 26 hours and 42 minutes, 
thus setting a new record for Germany. 


Germany’s ambassador to Russia, Count 
Brockdorff-Rantzau, dies suddenly of ap- 
oplexy at Berlin. 


Italy 

At auto races in Milan a machine going 
120 miles an hour runs into the stand and 
kills 19 people. 

Prince Christopher of Greece, brother of 
the former king, is sued by Barclay’s Bank 
at Rome for defamation in connection with 
a large sum of money the prince lost. 


Prince Potenziani is succeeded in the gov- 
ernorship of Rome by Prince Piombino, in 
accordance with Mussolini’s policy of short 
terms for office. 


Canada 


All of the 199 entrants of the swimming 
races in Lake Ontario for prizes aggregat- 
ing $35,000 give up on account of the cold. 
The last to quit was Georges Michel of 
France, winner of second place last year. 
The money was equally divided among 14 
of the contestants. 


Australia 

Prohibition is defeated more than two to 
one in New South Wales in a referendum. 
Voting was compulsory. 

Scenes of unparalleled splendor and fer- 
vor mark the opening of the’ eucharistic 
congress at Sydney. The pope was repre- 
sented by Cardinal Cerretti who scattered 
blessings on thousands of kneeling wor- 
shipers. 


Switzerland 
Charles E. Hughes is elected by the League 
of Nations to fill the unexpired-term of 
John Basset Moore as a world court justice, 


France 
Pola Negri, screen star, falls from her 
horse in Paris and is very seriously hurt. 


Bulgaria 
Premier Liaptcheff handed his resigna- 
tion to King Boris when his new cabinet 
was disapproved by parliament. 


Spain 
The first railroad to connect France and 
Spain across the mountain barrier of the 
Pyrenees is put in operation between Jaca, 
Spain, and Bedous, France. 
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Chinese Women Drop Taboos 


tT: HIS is a great day for the women 
of China—a day they have await- 
ed for many centuries. At last, 
and among the last of civilized nations, 
they are emerging. They are beginning 
to get their rights, and to count for 
something in China. They have cut 
loose from the long, silent past. Such 
is general knowledge, and such is the 
personal opinion of Mme. Chiang Kai- 
shek, American-educated wife of the 
general-in-chief of the Nationalist 
armies. 

“The Chinese woman of the old type,” 
said Mme. Chiang, “felt she had no place 
in public affairs, but the modern woman 
is different. Now we definitely par- 














Mme. Chiang Kai-shek 


ticipate. Hospital work, social service, 
uplifting the condition of women—all 
require our attention.” 

Mme. Chiang was educated at Wel- 
lesley. Her sympathies are Oriental, 
but her tastes are Occidental. She likes 
literature and music of the western 
sort, is a Christian and a worker in the 
Y. W. C. A. She takes her role as in- 
terpreter of the West to the generalis- 
simo quite seriously, for Marshal Chiang 
does not read any of the Western lan- 
guages and must depend on his wife 
for such knowledge as may come from 
that source. Among other things Mme. 
Chiang is a radio fan, has radios in 
both her Shanghai and Nanking homes, 
and looks ahead to the day when China 
can be hooked up with America. 

But it is not to be presumed that Mme. 
Chiang Kai-shek is responsible for, or 
in sympathy with, all the measures 
lately taken for regulating the lives, 
habits and costumes of the Chinese 
women. The new Nationalist goyern- 
ment at Nanking seems bent principal- 
ly on petty affairs, and among other 
things it has decreed that women must 
no lenger wear foreign-style skirts 
which show their knees; that they must 
not expose their elbows, or “too much” 
of their necks. It was also ordained by 
this august government that “joy and 
happiness must prevail at weddings.” 
This is to put an end to the old tradi- 
tion that the bride should weep co- 
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piously on this occasion because of the 
separation from the home of her father. 

The Nanking government is not alone 
in trying to regulate the women of 
China. Provincial governments and 
city administrations have also taken a 
meddlesome hand in the matter—some 
pulling one way and some another. 

In Peking the city government ap- 
pears progressive in this respect, and 
women. under 30 were ordered to bob 
their hair or pay a “degeneracy tax.” 
Under the former regime the governor 
of the province had prohibited the bob- 
bing of hair. -Now the object is to dis- 
courage the complicated Manchu style 
of hair-dressing. The women now must 
remove the binding from their feet, or 
pay periodical fines for wearing them. 
Men must also pay a heavy tax for the 
privilege of wéaring the old ridiculous 
queues. 

The ministry of the interior of the 
Nanking government also forbade the 
binding of feet by women and the wear- 
ing of queues by men, prescribing fines 
for violations. The peasant women were 
also ordered to discard the long, stil- 
letto-like hairpins they affected, but 
naturally showed opposition. Marshal 
Feng Yu-hsiang established a bureau 
“for the Liberation of the Feet of 
Women,” but it was quickly seen that 
the development for a taste for dancing 
among Chinese young women was more 
effective along this line than any num- 
ber of decrees. Women are working 
out their own problems while the gov- 
ernment is awkwardly legislating along 
the same lines. Among the communist 
agitators, especially, it was found that 
large numbers of young women were 
among the most active. They faced exe- 
cutions with fully as much fortitude as 
the men. 

The presence and influence’ of high- 
placed women with Western education 
and Western tastes and ideals, like 
Mme. Chiang Kai-shek, may be relied 
on to keep the forward movement going, 
and to keep it normal rather than ar- 
bitary and spasmodic. 

2 SKF SK 
LIECHTENSTEIN’S TROUBLE 

Liechtenstein, between Austria and 
Switzerland, is the third. smallest coun- 
try in Europe, but it has its troubles 
just the same as a larger state. A series 
of scandals have broken out. It has 
been charged that the state lotteries 


have been mishandled; that frauds have. 


occurred in the postal service, and that 


Malay girls sit in the water to wash grain 
tin in large basins. 
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there has been pilfering from the state 
savings banks. 

As a result Prince John, 88 years old, 
who rules from a fine palace in Vienna, 
dissolved parliament and appointed 
Prince Alfred and several counselors 
of state to conduct affairs until a new 
election could be held. 

This country has an area of 65 square 
miles and a population of about 11,000, 
more than half of whom are women. 
They are German of origin and prac- 
tical all Catholic. Most of them are 
farmers. There is no army and no 
liability to military service. The Swiss 
currency is used, and the postal and 
telegraphic systems are administered 
by Switzerland. 
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THE NEW FRENCH COINS 


The French government is calling on 
the nation of artists to furnish the de- 
signs of the new silver and gold coins. 
It is a nation-wide competition in which 
the two best designers will receive 
prizes of 50,000 francs, or about $2,000, 
each. 

But the artists are not left fancy-free. 
They are informed that the famous 
“sower,” the image on the old franc of 
a female figure sowing seed, is to go, and 
in her place must be a head symbolica! 
of the republic. The head must fac 
left on the gold coins and to the right on 
the 10 and 20-franc silver coins. The 
silver coins must also bear the old motto 
of the Revolution, “Liberte, Egalite, 
Fraternite.” Both must carry the words, 
“Republique Francaise.” 

The prizes will be awarded a few 
days after the time limit for submitting 
designs is up. A few extra consolation 


“prizes will be awarded for the best de- 


signs rejected. Striking off the new 
coins is to begin in December, and they 
are to go into circulation the first of 
next year. They must not exceed 
3,000,000,000 francs. 
oC. 
ALIENS IN EUROPE 


The United States is not the only 
country alarmed at the extent and by 
the character of its alien population. 
Since the World war about 1,500,000 
immigrants. have come into France. 
Marcel Paon of the immigration depart- 
ment issued statistics of the influx of 
foreigners with the warning that most 
of the soil of France would soon be 
tilled by them unless things took a dif- 
ferent turn. Some 600,000 of the im- 
migrants are employed on the farms, 
taking care of a total of 1,017,400 acres. 
He also points out that the aliens are 
fast acquiring productive land in France. 

A British writer commenting on the 
immigrant situation in the United States 
sees things just as bad and for much 
the same reasons, in England. He 
blames the housing problem in London 
entirely on these aliens who, he charges, 
are filling the hospitals, the asylums and 
dole lists. “They change their names 
in the most unblushing manner,” he 
declared, “usually adopting Scottish 
names.” Yet the records show that the 
English foreign-born do not number 
more than 300,000—less than one per 
cent. 
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change in the political line-up of 

states, election day this year will 
witness a surprising number of individ- 
uals who bolt the parties for one reason 
or another. Returns in the Pathfinder’s 
national straw vote attest to this. How- 
ever, as previously pointed out, the pro- 
portion of defaulters is about the same 
for both parties. 


As might be expected, most of the de- 
sertions from Democratic ranks occur 
in the South where there is consider- 
able antagonism to Smith because of his 
religion, dry stand and Tammany af- 
filiation. On the other hand, returns 


F VEN if it doesn’t see much of a 





—Hartford Courant 
Lots of Strings to It 


from some Northern states would in- 
dicate recruits to Smith for these very 
reasons. 

Now for a few expressions of in- 
dividual opinion: 


What is bigotry? The dictionary defines 
a bigot as “one who believes his faith to be 
unquestionably right, and any other false 
or wicked.” In the light of this definition, 
for a Catholic to hurt this term at all who 
oppose Al Smith on the ground of his re- 
ligion, is somewhat amusing. Protestants 
and Catholics alike, who cry “bigotry” this 
year of 1928 to all who oppose Al Smith’s 
candidacy for the highest office in the 
United States, forget or never knew that 
this land of America was settled first, and 
our form of government set up in the main 
by men who believed unalterably in this 
right of the individual to choose his own 
religion. Protestants stand for the com- 
plete separation of church and state, and 
on that very account no Protestant can con- 
scientiously vote for a man who declares 
himself “a devout Catholic,” for his religion 
compels him to believe in the union of 
church and state, and would even do away 
with our public school system. 

As a Protestant, a dry, and one who be- 
lieves-to place a Tammanyite in the supreme 
office at the gift of the people of the United 
States would be almost fatal to good gov- 
ernment for the next four years, I declare 
my right under the Constitution to vote for 
Hoover or whom I please! If I feel that Al 
Smith, a Catholic, a declared wet, and a 
son of Tammany Hall, could not represent 
me at Washington or execute the laws laid 
down by my Protestant forbears, who 
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recognized and legislated for the privilege 
of freedom of conscience and of speech in 
matters of religion as well as politics, I 
protest against the term “bigot” as applied 
to me and to the millions of other citizens, 
Protestant and non-Catholic, who feel as 
I do. I would not impose my religion upon 
any Catholic, and for that very reason I 
would not place in the president’s chair a 
man whose religion would, if it could, im- 
pose itself upon me—E. H. Blake, Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 


I am for Gov. Smith because I believe him 
to be capable in every way to fill the office 
of president of our great country. I do not 
think prohibition has any part in politics, 
as it was settled by the vote of the people, 
though the Republican party has illegally 
hindered it. I am of the opinion that it 
will take another vote to return prohibition, 
this time by putting the Republicans out of 
office. For almost eight years there has 
been practically no enforcement of the 18th 
amendment, and Mr. Hoover says he is 
going to carry out Mr. Coolidge’s policies! 
I know Gov. Smith will obey the laws of 
our country, if elected, and will see that 
they are executed to the best of his ability. 
I am a dry and a Protestant and believe 
that Gov. Smith has the same right I enjoy, 
to worship God according to the dictates of 
his own conscience—Mrs. Jennie George, 
Bluefield, W. Va. 


We were born in a Democratic home, of 
Democratic parents, and have been a lifelong 
Democrats, but there are other things far 
more precious to us than the success of the 
Democratic party, or any other political 
party. I think I can safely say that our 
church is almost unanimous for Hoover, 
many of our leading members being Demo- 
crats and yet will not support Smith.—Rev. 
George G. Shurtz, First Methodist Protes- 
tant Church. - 


My vote (for Smith) probably has little 
significance, as I have always voted Demo- 
cratic on national issues. Mrs. Lewis, how- 
ever, has heretofore voted Republican. She 
is changing this year because she is tired 
of seeing her farmer neighbors going bank- 
rupt and tired of the Volstead act. Every 
one of my farmer patients interviewed by 
me is going to vote for Smith though most 
of them have always voted Republican. 
Failure of the present administration to 
carry out its platform pledges relating to 
agriculture is the reason.—Dr. T. H. Lewis, 
Fargo, N. Dak. 

I am not opposed to the Roman Catholic 
religion. That’s their privilege, and I would 
shoulder a rifle and go to battle to guaran- 
tee them freedom of worship. But I am 
opposed to Smith because of the rottenness 
of Tammany Hall. It is amusing the way 
the Democratic press tries to belittle or 
ignore the break in the party. A great ma- 
jority through this section will vote for 
Hoover. A good many vow they will not 
vote for either Smith or Hoover. A few 
will vote for Smith (practically all wets). 
—J. L. Nichols, Grapeland, Tex. 


We are solid for Smith. We believe he 
is the greatest man the party could have 
for a standard bearer and the best and most 
refined the party ever had.—Robert E. 
Davis, Fulton, Ala. 


Not only my household, but the majority 
of voters in the homes of my acquaintances, 
most of whom always have been Democrats, 
will cast their votes for Hoover mainly be- 
cause Smith is now and always has been 
opposed to prohibition and is in favor of 
the low standard of morals represented by 





—New York World 
Another Engineering Marvel 


Tammany Hall.—Mrs. C. L. Percy, presi- 
dent Demorest (Ga.) W. C. T. U. 


From present indications the whole state 
of Virginia will give a large Democratic 
majority as usual. There are a few Repub- 
licans in my county who, together with the 
remnant of the Ku Klux Klan, will vote for 
Hoover, but they are so scarce that they 
can hardly be considered. There has been 
a big change in favor of Smith since his 
acceptance speech, and most of those local- 
ly who were at first against him will now 
vote for him. The few others who will not 
vote for him will not vote at all as they are 
ashamed to go to the poles and vote for 
Hoover.—R. E. Reid, Rustburg, Va. 


We regard Hoover as big, broad and safe 
and feel we can trust him. We regard Mr. 
Smith in the nature of an experiment. We 
will vote for Hoover—John P. Kay, Mill- 
wood, W. Va. 

Here’s one Maine woman who can still 
withstand the G. O. P. and vote for a real 
American undiluted by foreign wine and 
fostered by native prohibition. At least 
Smith takes his stand openly.—Ellouise 
Graves, Portland, Me. 

I am for Hoover because I do want to see 
every man and woman in America have a 
job, and a Republican administration is al- 
ways able to assure that.—Hiram D. Snell, 
Port Arthur, Tex. 


I am a Protestant and was always Metho- 
dist but since it became an auxiliary of the 
Republican party I will support Gov. Smith. 
—C. P. Lane, Bogota, Pa. 

Have voted the Democratic ticket for 55 
years but am now whooping Hoover, the 
silent doer, because he is a gentleman of 
ability and Smith, “up from the city 
streets,” has breathed atmosphere from the 
underworld so long he is disqualified.—J. C. 
O’Dell, Piedmont, Mo. 


From birth, education and from many 
years working in the educational field I’ve 
grown to have a true and sympathetic in- 
terest in the farming world where less 
than nothing can ever be expected from 
the Republican party. I cannot fitly de- 
scribe my opinion of such as Dr. Straton, 
bigoted and un-Christian in the way they 
influence ignorant voters.—Mrs. Alice D. 
Austin, Millerton, N. Y. 


I am a New York state woman. Live six 
miles from Albany. Consider it a national 
calamity should Al Smith be elected. Have 
we degenerated from principles so far as 
to accept for a national anthem, “Hail, Hail, 
the Gang’s All Here”?—R. A. Holt, N. Y. 


I have talked to many voters and have 
found only one man who is going to vote 
for Smith. We never did vote for a wet 
man and never will if we know it.—Mr. and 
Mrs. W. W. Spiker, Mountain View, Ga. 
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Two Polar Expeditions Under Way 
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Some members of the Byrd expedition to the south pole, the “City of New York” and the huge monoplane in which the commander »i 


a ie other day the “City of New 
York,” the new name of the 
Norwegian ice-breaker “Sam- 
son,” steamed out of New York harbor, 
bound for Dunedin, New Zealand, 9,200 
miles away. It was the vanguard of one 
of the most pretentious expeditions of 
discovery ever organized—the Byrd 
antarctic expedition. 

The good ship, stockily built for beat- 
ing down the ice of a frozen sea, is com- 
manded by a captain bearing the proud 
name of Melville. He is a relative of 
the creator of “Moby Dick,” the great 
white whale, and author of those inim- 
itable South Sea stories “Typee” and 
“Omoo.” Thirty-one of the 70 men who 
will accompany Comdr. Byrd are on 
board the Samson, which is regarded 
as the flagship of the flotilla which will 
gather at Dunedin before it proceeds to 
establish a base on the ice barrier of 
the great Ross Sea, 3,000 miles farther 
south. 

Byrd himself plans to sail with 20 of 
his men from Los Angeles on board the 
Norwegian whaling steamer C. A. Lar- 
sen, which operates every summer in 
the Ross Sea within 10 degrees of the 
south pole as a factory ship for the 
smaller whaling craft belonging to the 
Ross Sea Whaling Co. 

Precautions have been taken to pro- 
vide for every conceivable emergency. 
Byrd has given his personal attention 
to almost every detail of the outfit and 
equipment. The expedition, it is esti- 
mated, will cost between $800,000 and 
$1,000,000. Although the men are pro- 


' vided with supplies for three years, they 


actually expect! to be gone between 
18 months and two years. 

When the vessels reach the ice bar- 
rier a satisfactory site for a village will 
be sought. Six or more houses, in 
sections, have been taken along... These 


explore the barren wastes of the antarctic. 


will be erected as permanent habita- 
tions for the men who remain at the 
base of supplies. A temperature of 80 
degrees below zero is expected where 
the village will.be erected... The men 
will be well provided with books— 
2,000 volumes—a phonograph and 115 
records, musical instruments, and other 
means of amusing themselves. Among 
the most enthusiastic members of the 
party is Paul Siple, 19-year-old Boy 
Scout of Erie, Pa., whom Byrd selected 
as his personal orderly. 


Byrd frankly admits that he has a 
strong desire to be the first American 
to carry the Stars and Stripes over the 
south pole, just as he was the first to 
carry Old Glory over the north pole. 
The airplane will be the chief vehicle 
of exploration once the party has reach- 
ed its destination. However, between 
80 and 100 sled dogs from Labrador 
have been taken along. Scientific dis- 
covery is the real excuse for this costly 
adventure, and it is to this phase that 
Byrd will devote most of his time. Me- 
teorological observations will be given 
especial attention. The entire scientific 
world is anxious to learn more about 
the relation of our daily weather to the 
climatological conditions of the arctic 
and the antarctic. 


Wilkins Almost Ready 


Within a few weeks Capt. George 
Wilkins, the noted Australian explorer, 
will also set out with three companions 
on an expedition to the antarctic re- 
gions. Lieut. Carl Ben Eielson, who 
piloted Wilkins’s plane over the arctic 
last year, will be among the four. Wil- 
kins was made a baronet by King 
George of England upon his return from 
his historic flight with Eielson from 
Pt. Barrow to Spitzbergen. 

He and his companions will sail from 


New York for Montevideo, Urugua 

whence they will travel in a Norwegi: 

whaling vessel to Grahams Land, whic 
is about 800 miles south of Cape Horn 
On Grahams Land they will establish 
their first base. Another base will }: 
established on the Ross Sea near th: 
Byrd headquarters, but not until Wi! 
kins has made several flights from the 
first base. 

The explorer makes it clear that his 
expedition is in no way in competition 
with that of Comdr.-Byrd. Wilkins’s 
chief objects are topographical work 
and the establishment of a station fo 
the International Meteorological So 
cieties. He expects to fly within 400 
miles of the south pole when he makes 
a 2,500-mile flight along the antarctic 
coast. If all goes well the entire expe 
dition will be back in American by next 
March. 





SPAIN BUILDS MOTORWAYS 


In a few years Spain may be the most 
popular country in Europe for the motorist 
whereas at the present time it is general!) 
overlooked, 

Realizing the absence of efficient railroad 
transportation private companies have s¢ 
cured from the government concessions t 
build two of the finest motorways in th: 
world—one from Valencia to Madrid, and 
the other from Madrid to Irun on th 
French border. These roads are to be wide! 
than anything of the kind in either Europ: 
or America. There will be side lanes for 
bicycles and motorcycles. There will als 
be the “National Circuit,” already und: 
construction, which will encircle the coun 
try. There.willbe tollgates, of cours: 
though the goyernment has granted a sub- 
sidy to the cOmpanies. All is being plan 
ned to draw the foreign tourists. 





The city of Paris contains 100,000 trees 
but only one oak. The commonest varieties 
are elms, maples, chestnuts and platanes. 
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Boy Scout Goes to Antarctic 


his hazardous expedition to the 

south pole is a representative of 
the Boy Scouts of America. The scout 
fortunate enough to be selected to ac- 
company the explorer on this great ad- 
venture is Paul A. Siple, of Erie, Pa. 

The fact that Byrd’s personnel was 
so carefully picked adds more honor 
to Scout Siple’s selection. Out of the 
15,000 applications for jobs of some sort 
on the expedition the commander could 
select only 60, as he had room for only 
that many. Scout Siple was chosen 
from a group of 100 candidates within 
the chosen class of boy scouts. Of this 
number six were chosen to appear be- 
fore the explorer, who made the final 
selection himself. . Young Siple, age 19, 
attributes his choice to good luck. 

But those interested in the Boy Scout 
movement see in his selection another 
recognition of the great work being 
done by the organization. The Boy 
Scout movement began in England in 
1908 and has continued to grow under 
the direction of its founder Gen. Sir 
Robert Baden-Powell, the “chief scout 
of the world.” The movement was in- 
troduced into America in 1910, and now 
is firmly established in some 50 odd 
countries. Today the total world mem- 
bership is estimated at more than 1,- 
000,000 scouts and 200,000 leaders. In 
the United States alone there are_over 
600,000 scouts and 160,000 scout leaders. 

The Boy Scouts of America is an or- 
ganization for the character-building 
and citizenship training of boys be- 
tween the ages of 12 and 17 regardless 
of race, nationality or creed. It was 
first incorporated under the laws of the 
District of Columbia in 1910, and in 
1916 it was chartered by an act of Con- 
gress. The organization is made up of 
troops and patrols. Each troop con- 
sists of four patrols of eight scouts each. 

The method of training employed is 
“learning by doing.” Programs are care- 
fully planned and include a combina- 
tion of work and play out-of-doors. 
Also, over 70 vocational subjects are in- 
cluded in the training program. Each 
troop is managed by a troop committee, 
and is directed by a scout-master and 
one or more assistant scoutmasters, 
who are volunteers. A scoutmaster must 
be an American citizen, 21 years of age 
or over, and recommended to the Na- 
tional Council of the Boy Scouts of 
America by a troop committee of re- 
sponsible citizens as a mar of good 
moral character and with the right in- 
terest in boys. 

The boy scout organization in each 
community is managed by an annually 
chartered local council through an ex- 
ecutive board who employ one or more 
qualified men to give their whole time 
to scouting. The national council is 
managed by an executive board of 30 
members. Ten of these members are 
elected annually through a staff of ex- 
perts under the direction of chief scout 
executives. 

Before a boy can become a scout he 
must promise: “On my honor I will 


G OING with Commander Byrd on 


do my best to do my duty to God and 
my country, and to obey the scout law; 
to help other people at all times; to 
keep myself physically strong, mentally 
awake, and morally straight.” The 
scout motto is: “Be Prepared,” while 
the slogan is “Do a Good Turn Daily.” 
The scout law says a scout must be 
trustworthy} loyal, helpful, friendly, 

















Siple was Prepared 


courteous, kind, obedient, thrifty, brave, 
clean and reverent. For the violation 
of any law a scout is subject to being 
directed to turn in his badge. The an- 
nual membership fee of scouts is 50 
cents. Anyone desiring to start a scout 
troop in their community should com- 
municate with Headquarters of the Na- 
tional Council of the Boy Scouts of 
America at 200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


a — 


ODD ACCIDENTS 

While flying 4,000 feet in the air over 
Somerset, Pa., Asst. Secretary of War 
Charles B. Robbins attempted to climb from 
the pilot’s seat to the passenger compart- 
ment and tripped and fell to the floor of 
the fuselage. He sustained a broken collar 
bone and two broken ribs. 

When a radio aerial he was erecting 
came in contact with a high-tension line 
Elmer I. French, of Indianapolis, Ind., was 
electrocuted. His wife, seeing flames shoot 
about her husband’s body, ran to assist 
him. When she touched him she, too, was 
electrocuted. 

A life guard was unable to save Joe 
Coparil, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, from drown- 
ing because the latter had greased his hair. 
which prevented the guard getting a held 
on it. 

After having rung a church bell in 
Winston-Salem, N. C., for many years 
George W. Blakely recently pulled the rope 
and the bell crashed through the floor 
above, killing him. 





In Chicago it is planned to run certain 
street cars exclusively for women so that 
during the rush hours they won’t have to 
be “jammed in with a lot of rough men.” 
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Gems from Exchanges 


“When It Barks it Pours” 


Arkansas paper—(adv.)—FOR SALE: A 
red hound dog, seven years, Runs, hand 
nubbed, tipped and shelled. One dollar per 


gallon, prepaid. O. P. Sammons, El Dorado, 
Sent in by Wilson T. Collins, Heber Springs _ 








Watchdog’s Assistant 


Indiana paper—(adv.)—WANTED: Mar- 
ried man for farm tan rat terrier. Justed 


operated. Rossville phone, Frankfort R. 8. 
Sent in by Mrs. W. H. Perry and Troop 4, 
Boy Scouts, Frankfort. 


A Job for Peter Pan 
English paper—(adv.)—Permanent Boy, 
About 16, Wanted, With some knowledge of 
gardening. 
Sent in by H. T. McCall, Bishop, Cal. 
Ours Wears No Man’s Collar 
Texas paper—(adv.)—LOST: One pale red 
hound dog with white points. Has my col- 
lar on, medium size, heavy built. Notify 
me and receive reward. L. E. Vernon, Hol- 
land, Tex. 
Sent in by J. T. Jordan, Temple. 
Can’t be That Good 
Wisconsin paper—(adv.)—FOR SALE: 
Very good young man’s winter overcoat, $10 
and a small rug, $4. Call Broad 1502-W. 
Sent in by Mrs. W. G. Baldridge, Ashland. 
Terrible 
Pennsylvania paper—(adv.)—SHOCKING 
done, Stamped or free-hand. Call Lans. 
634-M. 
Sent in by George Wilson, Lansdowne. 
Exacting 
Wisconsin paper — (adv.) — RELIABLE 
woman wanted from 9 a.m., partly fur- 
nished, reasonable, with infants. Little 
housework. Two adults. East Sider pre- 
ferred. 
Sent in by Mrs. Robert Barnwell, Madison. 


Playing Safe 

Kentuck¥ paper— Marriage Licenses: 
Peter F. Pflum, 23, draftsman, Norwood, O., 
and Alba Brewer, 25, Newport. Poolford 
Bock, 23, plasterer, Middletown, O., and 
Alba Brewer, 25, Newport. 

Sent in by Edward A. Puff jr., Newport. 
No Wonder! 

Kentucky paper—Sid Smith, 36-year-old 
motion picture comedian, died suddenly to- 
day shortly after attending a beach party 
with several fiends of the film colony. 

Sent in by E. G. Maples, Berea College. 


Treason! Call Out the Old Guard 
Minnesota paper—Secretary Hoover in 
numerous articles has declared the sound 
way to cure the situation is to limit agri- 
cultural production. This has apparently 
found a place in the beast of the President. 
Sent in by J. F. 


Thanks! 


Connecticut paper—WANTED: White 
woman for cook and waitress. Quarters in 
garage. Can have child. Call Fairfield 741. 


Real Boom for Hoover 


Connectivut paper—The President’s mes- 
sage to Hoover was as follows: “You have 
been nominated . . May God continue to 
bestow upon you the powder to do your 
duty.” 

Sent in by Mrs David Walsh, Leonard Bridge. 


A Ford Deduction 


Vermont paper—Most of the employees 
of the plant ate box lunches bought from 
a nearby lunch company at noon and auto- 
mobiles believe that the foods may have 
caused the illness. For over an hour work- 


men were dropping in all parts of the shop. 
Sent in by Mary E. Whitney, Royalton. 
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Airing the Farm Problem 


tion grows apace as the campaign 

progresses. An increasing number 
of Pathfinder readers seem anxious to 
discuss the farm plight, so our open 
forum on this timely and important sub- 
ject will continue to present these indi- 
vidual views from time to time for the 
interest and attention of other readers. 


[ ‘ton: ros in the agricultural situa- 


Comments L. H. Wilson of New Era, 
Mich: 


I am as much opposed to the McNary- 
Haugen bill as I am to certain portions of 
the tariff, especially in all lines of indus- 
try that makes it possible for the American 
manufacturer to put an inferior article on 
the market at a price almost equal to that 
of a good importation that has been shut 
out by a high tariff. Let the government 
once establish or fix the price to farmers 
on the farm products enumerated in the 
McNary-Haugen bil and you would imme- 
diately see capital turning all sorts of sum- 
mersaults to get into the “sure thing” game 
sponsored by the government and the small 
farmer headed toward a life of peasantry. 
It would be far better for the government 
to lower freight rates on many farm prod- 
ucts that are shipped from one farm com- 
munity to another than to add another 
bureaucracy to be supported by the people. 
The subject of wise and judicial distribu- 
tion of farm products is the most im- 
portant that should engage the attention 
of those interested in farm relief, and upon 
its proper solution hinges the hope of an 
over-burdened public to be freed from the 
oppression of a costly system of marketing. 
The bulk of living. necessities comes from 
the hands of small or individual farmers 
and growers who realize but little profit for 
their labor and investment; but the con- 
sumer is obliged to pay dearly for these 
goods when the handling charges of local 
dealer, transportation, the broker, the job- 
ber, the wholesaler and the retailer have 
been applied. Farmers are often blamed 
and criticized for not combining and mak- 
ing a short cut to the consumer. News- 
papers and magazines very often contain 
flowery articles of advice to the farmers 
to improve their condition. These may 
make interesting reading for the public 
but from the farmer’s viewpoint it is quite 
different. The great majority of those en- 
gaged in agriculture have insufficient capi- 
tal for working purposes, extensions and 
improvements. Burdened with severe taxa- 
tion and costly operating expenses the 
average farmer finds it difficult to branch 
out in intensified tillage without borrowing 
means for so doing. He finds the seasons 
crowding him to the limit in order that none 
of his crops may suffer from lack of atten- 
tion and care. He has neither means nor time 
to combine with his neighbors in finding 
better markets for his goods. Co-operative 
associations, yet in their infancy, will even- 
tually come to the rescue of agriculture if 
properly handled for the grower’s benefit. 
The zenith of these associations will be at- 
tained only when their operations include 
both production and distribution—to the 
consumer direct through their own places 
of business established and maintained in 
all large cities and distributing centers. 
No stock in these enterprises should be 
held by any one who is not an actual “dirt 
farmer.” Legislative safeguards should be 
thrown around this system of distribution 
and the law of supply and demand should 
be its cornerstone. Inasmuch as the farm- 


er has been the target for “fleecing,” it is 
of great importance that he learns to fly 
his own kite and be satisfied with a margin 
of profit that is fair, just and reasonable. 


And now we hear from a woman— 
Mrs. M. Moore, an olive grower at 
Lindsay, Cal.: 


What’s the matter with farming is that 
farmers don’t know that the war is over, 
as the saying is. Every other business man 
has cut down his production but the farm- 
er is producing more than during the war 
boom. Acknowledged over-production is 
the reason he is growing poorer every day, 
so there must be something wrong with the 
intelligence of a class of people that will 
keep glutting the market year after year 
at no profit or a loss when if they would 
slack up down the line they would be mak- 
ing money. The American farmer likes to 


-imagine that he is on a higher plane than 


the European peasant, but if reports are 
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—Chicago Tribune 


Out of Luck 


true coming out of Europe the farmers of 
France, Germany and England have cut 
their production and are much more pros- 
perous than farmers here and that in spite 
of the lower industrial wages over there. 
We are told that they have co-operated in 
a nation-wide education to their farm 
members on the evils of over-production. 
If our farmers had grown no export wheat 
last year, they would have received 42 cents 
more per bushel, but the export glut lost 
them money on all of it. The farmers have 
always over-produced more or less, but one 
big factor in their present distress is the 
high cost of planting mistakes. With the 
high wages of labor and expensive material, 
it costs real money now to get any crop 
ready for the market and if.they sell it at 
a loss they go broke sooner than formerly. 
This in the end may be of advantage to 
them as it will teach the farmers to look 
before they leap when the planting bee gets 
to buzzing around in their bonnets. Farm- 
ing is a hazardous business at best with all 
the weather ifs to be hurdled and with the 
present high costs of production and glut- 
ted markets added, the average farmer is 
getting the experience and the buyers his 
money. One reason the farmer has not 
cut production as other industries have is 
because he has been educated to produce 
and reads propaganda put out by other in- 


terests to keep him growing big crops. 


Large crops moved at cheap prices are very 
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profitable to many lines of business, so the 
farmer has been taught to think about how 
big a crop he can produce instead of how 
much it. will bring him. Cheap and plenti- 
ful farm products also assist industry i; 
other ways, as the worker feels more pro: 
perous if he is buying something that h: 
could do without than food. It leaves th: 
worker spend his money on something th 
industries have to sell. Some day not ve: 
far off the farmers are going to get wi: 
enough to realize that profitable farmin 
does not consist in seeing how much th: 
can grow to sell for nothing but in limitin 
the supply to the demand that will giv. 
them a profit for their work and invest 
ment. 


To quote Charles A. Connon of Twins 


‘burg, Ohio: 


The farmer’s plight was brought on }b: 
himself and his only remedy is to hand! 
the situation by himself.-. It is far bett: 
to follow one of these minds that is cap 
able of analysis than the great body of 
men; and you will find these minds amon 
the farmers rather than in Congress. Bu 
I would tell you of another condition that 
the farmer has yet to learn; and that i 
this: He must learn to buy in a competi 
tive market. Today he buys in an oy: 
market and sells in a competitive mark« 
When the farmer tells his storekeeper | 
will only buy from him in so far as he bu) 
in a competitive market the storekeep: 
will then begin to save the farmer 10 pe 
cent on all he buys, the hardware man wi 
easily save him 10 per cent by making tw 
hardware houses compete for the farmer 
order. This is the way that the farmer ha 
been losing his way. Congress can d 
nothing to help the farmer. And why a! 
this talk about McNary-Haugen bill? 


As W. J. Burkholder of Barstow, Tex., 
sees it: 


The greatest crime committed against 
agriculture since the war was the deflation 
policy adopted by our Federal Reserv: 
system in 1920. This caused all farm land 
and crops to depreciate fully 50 per cent 
within one year. Since then the Federal 
Reserve system seems to have been con- 
ducted in the interests of banks and specu- 
lators. The second crime against agricul 
ture is the Fordney-McCumber tariff law. 
It has protected manufacturers by keeping 
necessary expense and hardship. Th 
third crime against agriculture is the Adam 
son law and the fourth the Esch-Cummings 
law. This pair of twins have caused the 
farmers to build half a dozen Panama 
canals. The Adamson law protects the 
railway employees in drawing war-tim¢ 
wages. The Esch-Cummings law, with a 
very friendly Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, has enabled the railroads to doub| 
their freight rates on farm products. Agri 
culture really needs no legislation and i! 
the foregoing mentioned abuses were eve! 
partially abated it would no doubt save th: 
farmers from complete bankruptcy. 





NEW WORLD LANGUAGE 


It’s a dull week that doesn’t give th: 
world a new world language. The latest 
contribution is “Cosmolingvia,” which wa: 
invented by Samuel Horowicz, now a resi 
dent of Paris. If the student of Cosmo 
lingvia masters 60 rules of grammar and 
a vocabulary of 600 words he has mastered 
the language. Horowicz says his proposed 
language is very flexible and well adapted 
for all purposes. He has already translated 
Genesis, as well as part of Schiller’s works, 
into the new language. However, as yet 
he, is the only person who can read the 
translations. 
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With the 


“LEAVES” 


To my door step came a leaf, 
Stealing softly as a thief, 

In its dress of somber brown 
Making not the slightest sound, 
Up, up, step by step, 

Then falling where none others slept 
Because it was the autumn’s first 
To leave its tree and fall to earth. 


Where one leaflet early fell, 

And I thought ’twould be as well 
To leave it till the others came, 
In doing so was I to blame? 

For all the leaflets then that flew, 
And bigger daily their depth grew, 
Until my little cottage eaves 
Peaked out above a sca of leaves. 


Having no desire to strive, 

Or to be buried thus alive, 

I thought as how I might acquire 
A harmless labor saving fire. 
Now my cot in ashes lies, 

And I have two bloodshotten eyes, 
But as to how the fire got set 

I haven’t told a person yet. 


—Alice Silvius, Jerome, Ida. 


THE GIRL OF OUR DREAMS 
Oh, give us the girl of yesterday! 
So gentle, trustworthy, and fair, 
In innocent life so happy, and gay; 
From worldly allurements hidden away— 
From idleness, and its snare. 


Oh, give us the girl who would not be! 
The sweetheart of one who is vile, 
But demands that her lover be pure as she; 
That his life be from evil entanglements 
free, 
Ere ever she grant him a smile. 


Oh, give us the girl who can really care! 
For that which is noble and true. 
Who has no desire, and would not dare, 
In popular follies to have a share, 
No matter what others might do. 


Oh, give us the girl who would never ask 
For a life that is foolish, and gay; 

So many, behind an unnatural mask, 

Shun all of life’s work, as an arduous task— 
Their greatest ambition, to play. 


Oh, give us the girl who will laugh, and 
5 sing! 
Making everyone glad together. 
i To be plain, or fair, is a lesser thing; 
: A kind, unselfish heart can bring 
: Good cheer in the darkest of weather. 


—D. Roscoe Baldwin, McGuffey, Ohio. 


BROTHER BROWN 


f Said Deacon Gray to the Lord one day 
“Here’s a thousand dollars down 
; If you use it wise before my eyes 

And convert my brother Brown. 


“Full many a time I’ve given a dime 
That the love of the Lord might live, 
But I want my way and I'll have my say— 
I And a string on the dollar I give.” 


? “Now, my brother Brown, he’s a hapless 
clown, 

Yet the neighbors all find him fine, 

d And most every day I hear them say 

d That his creed is better than mine. 


‘dl “But they must be wrong for with prayer 
"d and song 
* I make my religion pay, 
For I have land and cash on hand 
And interest comes in each day. 


“As I sing and pray (and make it pay) 
' do give good praise to Thee. 


“THE PATHFINDER 


Amateur Poets 


Yet the Lord helps him who helps himself, 
So the credit comes most to me. 


“But it lowers my head when I hear it said 
That my dollars are not quite clean, 

And the neighbors think it is somewhat so 
For the eye of the critic is keen. 


“Now, I’m nearing the brink and I some- 
times think 
That perhaps it is I am the clown 
So, from this late day henceforth Ill pray 
For myself and my brother Brown.” 
—W. S. Ahern. 


SUNSHINE 


After the rain comes sunshine— 
Blue skies after the gray; 
Darkness changing to brightness; 
Night turning into day; 
South winds softly blowing, 
Taking all sorrow away— 
Each cloud a silver lining 
Making life bright and gay. 


Our lives are like the weather. 
Some days all things go wrong— 
Sorrow and tears are with us, 
Sometimes, the whole day long, 
And when all around us is darkest, 
And life seems a long dreary lane, 
There, just around the corner, 
Sunshine is waiting again. 
—Estelle La Reau, Lake Helen, Fla. 


PROPHETIC LORE 


The Hebrew prophet blithely sings 
Redemption now has come to Jew; 

The night of deathly bondage flings 
The dawning glints of falling dew. ° 


Yes, Zion’s deepest shades of gloom 
Are now dissolved in-their sleep, 

The desert wastes with verdure bloom; 
Her dismal shadows slowly creep. 


To heal death’s wounds, and night dispel, 
The thrifty flocks remove despair; 

The poor will run this message tell; 
The weak must rise and claim the share. 


But hark! Earth’s tremors yet appal; 
Proud Salem feels this late dismay; 

Weak structures still may yield and fall, 
But care—man’s deft—must fears allay! 


Queen Jordan, idle all these years, 
Must now contribute aid to man; 

A clever turn of his stentorian tears 
Sheds light, and power, and gear for fan. 








—Providence Journal 


Commuters of the Future 
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While thus he rustles down his course, 
Tiberias’s boisterous surf recedes; 

Her banks now overflow by force, 
For plants, and fruits, supplied as needs. 


Sore Turk no more shall frequent booths, 
Nor’ Arab, mountain trail shall climb; 
*Tis left for Jacobs, Jaels, and Ruth 
To rise to heights of God’s sublime! 


Still not enough, Gentile doth say :— 
“We all at Olivet must meet, 

To clear our record for the way; 
At last with them we win a seat!” 


What prophecy does Jew disclose, 

In going back to Pristine Land? 
The year is all the dates expose; 

Is this the year, or next at hand? 


If we should know the dates foreshown, 
The zeal of all would thus enhance, 

To feel that God, through seer had sown; 
For nothing comes to man by chance! 


Then why not read with thoughtful mind, 
And weigh each word with care, to see, 
That God may use both ill and kind, 
To shape for man his destiny? 


So on through life we ever tread 

The paths shaped out to fit each case; 
As suture matches vent in head; 

The best some do, is stanch grimace! 


—T. M. Griffith, Los Angeles, Cal. 


BAREFOOT GIRL 


Blessings on thee, barefoot girl, 
With thy wondrous yellow curls; 
How they dance around thy face 
With no hat to hide their grace. 


Oh, your cheeks are warm with bliss 
From the bright sun’s golden kiss. 
Your eyes are large and deeper still. 
Soothed by breezes from the hill. 


How I love to watch you play 

In the meadow on the hay, 

For thou art queen of all the land, 
Men shall move at thy command. 





If you would keep your pure heart 
As free as it now is from a dart; 
Oh, if it would stay as true a 
As the one that’s loving you. f : 
—T. B. Braswell, Estatoe, N. C. 


FORGOTTEN HEROES 
Sleep on ye brave, 
Your troubles are o’er. 
Your battles won, 
You'll fight no more. i 


Your battles are done, 
And long since forgot. | 
Some braves are honored, it 
But ye are not. + | 
} 
' 


The only sentinel, 
A lone hawk over head, 
Your countrymen forget 
Ye are their dead. 


You left them a country, 
Free from fear, 

But on your gravés, eae 
They shed no tear. : 


: 

The walls are crumbled, 
Only weeds the vigils keep, aan 
In this city of the dead, | 
Where you're asleep. 


The native stone 
That marked your bed tt 
Is crumbling and weathered E: 
O’er forgotten dead. 


Long time ago 
The head stones fell, 
Whose names were there, 
I cannot tell. 


—Edith Godfrey, Sharon Springs, Kans. 
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hich Candidate is to be 


Senator Curtis Would be First Part Indian 
to Occupy That High Office 


November elections Charles Curtis 

will be the first vice president with 
real “American blood” in his veins. 
“Charlie,” as he is affectionately known 
by his friends, is one-fourth Indian, his 
ancestry going back to Old Chief White 
Plume of the Kaws, a Southwestern 
Siouan tribe. Chief White Plume’s 
daughter, Julie, married a French voy- 
ageur. Their daughter, Ellen Pappan, 
married Capt. O. A. Curtis, a hardy 
pioneer of English extraction, whose 
forbears came from New England. 


Charles Curtis was born in 1860 near 
Topeka, Kans. While visiting his Indian 
grandparents when only 10 years old 
he had opportunity to show his cour- 
age. The Cheyennes attacked the Kaws 
and during the thick of the battle young 
Curtis slipped through the lines of the 
enemy and ran and walked alone for 
57 miles to Topeka to call federal troops. 
Relief came in time to save his tribe. 

Curtis did not return to the tribe but 
went back to live with his father’s 
sister. He attended school at Topeka 
but managed during the summertime to 
gratify his taste for horse-riding by 
jockeying throughout the West for Capt. 
Dan Wagstaff, well-known sportsman. 
Curtis became one of the best jockeys 
in the business. After five years, how- 
ever, he got too big for his job and he 

“drifted back into the Kaw camp where 
he was again with his grandmother 
Julie Pappan, who dearly loved him. In 
fact, her interest in him was so deep 
that she persuaded him to go back to 
the white people where, she told him, 
his opportunities for accomplishment 
were greater. 

Now earning his living as a hack 
driver at night Curtis took up the study 
of law from books loaned him by a 
friend. He did this for years, then in 
1881, took the bar examination and pass- 
ed. He became a junior member of a 
Topeka law firm and later, at the age 
of 24, he became prosecuting attorney 
for Shawnee county. He started a cru- 
sade against vice and within a year 
forced all the saloons under his juris- 
diction to close up. 

Curtis’s ability was soon recognized 
and he was chosen to run for the House 
of Representatives in 1889. He was de- 
feated but two years latet he came back 
and was elected. He served in the 
House for 14 years; then he took a seat 
in the Senate in 1907 to fill a vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Senator 
Joseph E. Burton. In 1912 he was de- 
feated again but in 1914 was victorious 


S Rover the Republicans win in the 


_ in the first direct primary held in Kan- 


sas. Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, then 
majority leader of the Senate, recog- 
nized Curtis’s ability as a parliamenta- 
rian and diagnostician of legislative sit- 
uations and took him under his wing. 
When Lodge died Curtis stepped into his 


shoes as floor leader. And now he has 
been. nominated by his party for our 
next vice president. 

Married in 1884 to Annie E. Baird, of 
Topeka, Curtis had a happy family life 
until death stepped in and took his 
wife from him. That was four years 
ago. Senator Curtis now lives with 
his married sister in Washington. He 














Curtis is a Widower 


has three children and four grand- 
children. In Topeka Curtis has one of 
the show places in the vicinity, with 
flower gardens and fruit orchards. His 
house is directly opposite that of Sena- 
tor Arthur Capper. 


HUNGARY BANS GYPSIES 


Gypsies for ages have roamed all over 
Europe, but those strange people, dirty 
and gaudily clad, have always shown a 
preference for the highways of Hun- 
gary—to the point that in other: coun- 
tries they have even been known as 
Hungarians. There they seemed to turn 
to music more than anywhere else, and 
the gypsy songs and dances and gypsy 
violinists of Hungary were known over 
the whole world. 

But things have become dark for these 
interesting and odorous people of late. 
First, American jazz music cut in on the 
Hungarian gypsy dance orchestras -to 
the extent of almost driving them out 
of business. Then came the decree by 
a cruel government that all gypsies in 
the country must give up their wander- 
ing ways, settle in fixed abodes and bc- 
come regular and responsible citizens 
of the land.- Among other things that 
means that the men will be liable to 
military service like the rest of the 
Hungarian men; also that they will be 
granted full suffrage rights. They are 
required by the government decree to 
put aside the costumes of their race— 
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the red, yellow and purple rags of thei 
ancestors—and put on modern Eur: 
pean dress. 

Hungary is not afraid to shake loos 
from ancient things and face a new or 
der. Proof is that the famous Hung: 
rian goulash—a delicacy indulged in fo, 
five centuries and now known roun: 
the world—is being rejected in its ow: 
native land. It is said that it can onl) 
be found now, in its pristine purity, in 
provincial eating places and in foreig: 
countries. This ragout of steak and veg 
etables flavored with paprika got it 
name ‘from “gulyash,” a cattle herds 
man, and is a product of the days of 
great herds on wide pastures when the 
cowboys cooked for themselves in th: 
open fields in the simplest possib): 
way—everything together in the pot. 

But the Hungarians are not reform 
ing. Not that. They want their mon- 
archy back; they are sighing for a king. 
Also a contract has just been let for th: 
building of one of the most costly and 
elaborate gambling casinos in Europ: 
at Budapest on Margaret island in th: 
Danube. An American company wil! 
do the building, for it outbid the French 
Italians and all others. 





PROHIBITION IN PORTO RICO 


Porto Rico is dry too—that is, in th: 
theoretical sense of the word. The coun 
try by vote accepted U. S. prohibition 1( 
years ago, and a year later the constitu 
tional amendment was passed and the Vol- 
stead act made applicable to the island- 
the only “dry” one in the West Indies, ex 
cept the little Virgin Islands. 

For 10 years the struggle has been going 
on between the enforcement officers and 
the bootleggers. The latter have the great 
advantage of being located in the midst of 
“wet” islands where the supply is plentifu! 
and the distances to carry it short. From 
100 to 1,500 cases at a time are said to com: 
from Tortola, a British island and from St. 
Martin’s, Dutch. Prices run from $35 to 
$60 a case. Sailing vessels are used exclu 
sively for this smuggling trade. They 
anchor just outside’ the 12-mile limit, and 
smaller boats carry the “stuff” into th: 
innumerable inlets that break the shor: 
line of the island. 

But the smuggled goods furnish a ver) 
small part of the immense consumption of 
the island. The common drink, easily and 
quickly made in the home, is called “can 
ita.” To molasses a little water and yeas! 
is added and allowed to ferment a few days. 
Then this is cooked in a home-made sti! 
and you have canita—a bevérage with : 
powerful kick. Thousands of stills hav 
been captured and destroyed by the en 
forcement agents, and practically none 0! 
them were provided with coils to carry off 
the ‘fusel oil and other poisons resulting 
from the distillation. 

It has been said that as long as sugar 
cane grows in Porto Rico the natives wil! 
have rum, or cafhita, and the cane wil! 
grow wild if nothing better offers. Na 
tives have not made good enforcement 
agents. Operatives from the States are 
handicapped by their ignorance of the 
language and the people, and are easily 
spotted besides. The bootleggers and illicit 
distillers promise to keep the force busy 
indefinitely. 
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Our Next Vice President? — 


Able Democratic Senate Leader Admired 


by Friends and Foes Alike 


that Senator “Joe” Robinson was 

the “real moral and intellectual 
leader” of the Democrats in the Senate 
—which may have had a lot to do with 
his party nominating him for vice 
president. At any rate his unique rec- 
ord as a parliamentarian and leader of 
Democrats in the Senate has won him 
admiration and recognition from all 
members of his party. 


Joseph Taylor Robinson was born on 
a farm in Lonoke county, Arkansas, 
August 26, 1872. His father, Dr. James 
Robinson, was the county physician but 
later became a Baptist clergyman. There 
were nine other children besides “Joe,” 
so the latter received his early educa- 
tion at the hands of his parents. He 
augmented this by a few years in the 
rural schools. When he was 17 “Joe,” 
wishing to earn some money of his 
own, taught in the country school. With 
his earnings he was able later to con- 
tinue his education at the University of 
Arkansas. This was followed by the 
study of law at the University of Vir- 
ginia. 

In 1895 Robinson began the practice 
of law in his native town of Lonoke. At 
the same time he campaigned for a 
seat in the general assembly of the 
state. He was successful and became a 
member that year. A year later Robin- 
son married Miss Gertrude Miller. In 
1900 he was chosen a presidential elec- 
tor for his district and then presidential 
electoral messenger. Evidently Robin- 
son liked the looks of the Capitol at 
Washington for in 1903 he became a 
member of Congress. After 10 years 
service with that body he was elected 
governor of Arkansas. 

Robinson’s governorship was short, 
for 12 days after his inauguration the 
state legislature elected him a U. S. 
senator. He did not take his seat, how- 
ever, until some six weeks later; in the 
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It was on this humble office at Lonoke, Ark., 
that Senator R hung up his shingle 
in 1895. 














Senator and Mrs. Robinson 


meantime he sponsored some needed 
and beneficial legislation in his state. 
In the Senate Robinson has made a 
record for nationat legislative achieve- 
ment. He was an ardent supporter of 
the policies of Woodrow Wilson and 
followed his lead through the World 
war. He was chosen floor leader to 
succeed Senator Underwood when the 
latter resigned the party leadership. In 
1920 Robinson was chairman of the 
Democratic national convention at San 
Francisco, when he ably overcame 
many party difficulties. 

Robinson is a quick and ready de- 
bater and when necessary can fight a 
“no quarter” battle and do it “hammer 
and tongs” style. He can even lose his 
temper. But during his term of leader- 
ship in the Senate there have been few 
night sessions and fewer filibusters 
probably than in any previous Congress. 
This is mainly because. of his close 
friendship with Senator Charles Curtis, 
Republican leader, who has also been 
nominated by his party for vice presi- 
dent. When a knotty problem develops 
“Joe” and “Charlie” get togethér and 
usually come to an agreement, saving 
time for the other senators and thou- 
sands of dollars for Uncle Sam. 


The wisdom of having Senator Robin- 
son, a personal dry and an unquestion- 
able Protestant (he is a Methodist), 
teamed with Governor Smith, an avow- 
ed wet and a Catholic, to carry the 
Democratic banner into the White 
House has been debated by prominent 


members of the party, but Robinson’s. 


legislative achievements appear to have 
outweighed every other consideration. 
Hunting, fishing and golf are Robin- 


son’s favorite pastimes and he is an ex- 
pert in all. His fame with the gun is 
known in other countries besides ours. 





MOST SOUTHERN CITY 


Looking on the map of the world for 
the most southern city one would find 
it to be Punta Arenas in South America 
on the Strait of Megellan. But maps 
are now wrong; the name of this town 
has been changed to Magellan. The 
government of Chile has decided, now 
more than 400 years after the event, 
that the name of the town as well as 
the strait should commemorate the dis- 
coverer of both places. The Spanish 
form of the name is Magellanes, which 
still does not get back to the original, 
for the discoverer was Portugese and 
spelled his name Magelhaes. 

Punta Arenas merely means “sandy 
point,” which describes the appearance 
of this place at the halfway point of 
the strait. The city now has a popula- 
tion of 22,000 people, and it is a place 
of importance and wealth. It is the 
market place for the wool and flesh 
of millions of sheep that browse on the 
land to the north. It contains a remark- 
able museum in which are preserved 
thousands of articles illustrating the 
life and customs of the aborigines who 
have all but disappeared. 

It was on this voyage that the Philip- 
pines were discovered and a ship went 
first around the world, but the name 
Magellan is most closely connected 
with this strait. Getting through it 
then was a remarkable accomplish- 
ment. This winding passage 360 miles 
long was flanked on both sides by 
snow-capped mountains, and the land 
to the south, “stark with eternal cold,” 
showed so many strange fires that it 
was named Tierra del Fuego—land of 
fire. It is no wonder that stout hearts 
quaked, and that one ship deserted the 
bold leader and ran back. Magellan 
said they would push on if they had 
to eat the leather of the rigging, and 
they had to do just that. Striking out 
across the great ocean which Magellan 
named the Pacific they sailed below 
the midway islands and found no land 
nor provisions until they reached the 
Ladrones, practically on the other side. 

It is only fair and proper that the 
splendid town on the famous strait 
should be called Magellan. 





BEE STINGS 

Marie Banner, of Columbia, Pa., was eat- 
ing a pretzel when a bee alighted on it and 
she was stung on the tongue. This member 
swelled so rapidly that Marie almost chok- 
ed to death. 

A swarm of bees at Orlando, Fla., flew 
amuck and stung 38 chickens to death. 
Mrs. H. L. King who owned the bees was 
badly wounded when she sought to rout 
them. 





In 25 years the chemical industry in this 
country has advanced from one of com- 
parative importance to that of the largest 
in the world, with a production worth 
more than two billion dollars. 
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Things Screntific —~ ¢ 





Moles Store Headless Worms 


A glimpse of the drama of cruelty and 
death that goes on continually under- 
neath the surface of many a smooth, 
green lawn is given by the discoveries 
of Dr. Degerbol, a Danish naturalist, 
who has been studying the food-storage 
habits of the common mole. As these 
animals burrow along just beneath the 
surface of the ground they encounter 
many earthworms. The moles eat most 
of these worms. Undoubtedly it is the 
desire to obtain such food that causes 
the mole to tunnel through the ground, 

But, according to Dr. E. E. Free, a 
mole sometimes finds more worms than 
his appetite will take care of. He then 
digs a side passage three or four inches 
long, leading from the main tunnel. In 
this convenient “cupboard” he deposits 
the uiiwanted worms for use later when 
hunting is not so good. The captives 
are alive, as otherwise their flesh would 
spoil. 

However, a whole and active worm 
thus stored in an earthern-walled cup- 
board would not wait for his captor to 
come back. The worm would simply 
burrow into the earth and escape. The 
moles know this perfectly well, so they 
resort to the simple expedient of biting 
off or crushing the first few segments 
of the worms, thus rendering the crea- 
tures mouthless and brainless and de- 
stroying the sharp, plow-like nose by 
which they force themselves through 
the soil. The crippled worms may live 
for days and keep their flesh edible, but 
they cannot escape. 


Synthetic Policemen 
“Televox,” the famous automatic man, 
has a brother in the police service of 
Berkeley, Cal. He is a “synthetic cop.” 











Meet Mr. Robot, the Mechanical Cop 


This mechanical traffic officer was in- 
vented by two brothers, Joseph and 
Henry Borgerding. Although the syn- 
thetic cop has demonstrated his ability 
to direct traffic, he has really advanced 
little beyond the model stage. The in- 
ventors intend to make one like him life 


size and of copper. They believe that 
such automatons, equipped with bells 
and fire sirens, may largely supplant 
traffic officers. Such a device, it is as- 
serted, has several advantages over a 
live cop. He does not suffer during bad 
weather and he never gets sleepy. Be- 
sides, he does not lose his temper nor 
wink at fair drivers. 


Films in Seven Colors 


Motion pictures in seven colors in- 


stead of two or three are due in public 
movie houses within a few years. At 
least that is the prediction made by ex- 
perts after Frederick O’Grady exhibited 
a neW process at Newark, N. J. All 
seven of the primary colors ‘were 
thrown on the screen. A special photo- 
graphic disc carrying seven sector shap- 
ed gelatins, each dyed in one of the 
seven colors, makes the process possi- 
ble. The negatives are first turned into 
positives and then shown on the screen 
through ordinary lenses. 


Oriental Relics in Ecuador 


Did the natives of the New World 
communicate with the inhabitants of 


‘the Old World before the discovery of 


America by the Norsemen about the 
year 1000? This is always an interest- 
ing question for speculation. Carlos 
Mercado, a Latin American investigator, 
reports that near Esmeraldas in Euca- 
dor he excavated pieces of pottery con- 
taining inscriptions resembling Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics, Arabian numbers, 
and drawings indicating Greek, Phoe- 
nician and Mongolian characteristics. 
These articles were found in the ruins 
of an ancient Indian civilization. Mer- 
cado states that he spent seven years 
excavating with a view of unearthing 
valuable metals. More than _ 10,200 
archeological pieces were discovered. 
One piece is described as resembling a 
reproduction of the Tower of Babel, 
and a stone figure suggests Samson em- 
bracing the fragments of two stone 
columns. The pieces also contain what 
seems to be Aztec and Mayan inscrip- 
tions. 


Direction of Gulf Stream 


Recently the captain of the Majestic 
reported that he had observed the Gulf 
Stream flowing westward instead of 
eastward. Captain Parker of the S. S. 
Homeric reported similar observations. 
These reports aroused considerable 
popular disquietude, especially in Eng- 
land, because if such a change actually 
took place the climate of Great Britain 
might be materially altered. William 
Humphreys, meteorologist at the Weath- 
er Bureau, says that it is as impossible 
for the Gulf Stream to change its course 
as it is for the sun to rise in the west 
and set in the east. The direction of 
this ocean current, he says, is deter- 
-mined by the rotation of the earth and 
the position of the ocean and the conti- 
nents. The sea captains who sent in the 
reports, according to Humphreys, were 
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probably misled by capricious winds at 
the time they made their observations. 
Both Capt. Parker and Capt. Metcalf 
of the Majestic made their observations 
from Longitude 50 West to Longitude 
40 West. 


Autos Join the Cavalry 
The War Department has acquired 
six armored cars for use in conjunction 
with cavalry units. These cars are of 
two types. One type—the “Light T-1— 
weighs 2,500 pounds, has a six-cylinder, 
40-horsepower engine, and is capable 


Armored Car Will Aid Cavalry 


of making a speed of 40 miles an hour. 
Its crew consists of a driver and two 
gunners. The car, which has a cruising 
radius of 150 miles, carries two .30 cali- 
ber machine guns and a rear gun on an 
anti-aircraft mount. The other type is 
larger, has a greater speed, and carries 
a crew of four men. 


Science and Wealth 


The cause of scientific research and 
investigation will not suffer a shortage 
of men because of the growing lure of 
wealth. That at least is the opinion of 
the rector of the University of Paris, 
known the world over as “the Sor- 
bonne,” from the fact that Robert de 
Sorbon founded its theological faculty 
in the 13th century. “The taste for dis- 
interested work will not disappear any 
more than that for art or beauty,” says 
the rector. 

He added: “A discovery leads to a 
form of glory that is appreciated by the 
initiated, but it does not forbid one to 
dream of it leading to fortune. The 
personal satisfaction that comes from 
research remains an imperishable urge. 
No philosopher, no delver into old 
manuscripts, doubtless no physiologist, 
will ever be rich; but theragwill always 
be some of them. .Go into our libraries, 
our laboratories, into the Pasteur In- 
stitute, watch at work the masters of 
radium. Give people like that the 
choice of “a fine workshop or more 
salary and they will quickly choose the 
laboratory.” 


Prehistoric Monster Found 


The fossilized skull, teeth and shoul- 
der bones of the most colossal animal 
that ever existed on the earth have been 
found in the Gobi Desert, according to 
reports from Peking, China. They were 
discovered by Roy Chapman Andrews, 
leader of the fourth Central Asiatic Ex- 
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podliian, ‘which took him over more 
than 5,000 miles of territory. Only 
part of the head bones of the prehis- 
trie monster alone weight 400 or 500 
pounds. Chapman is making his in- 
vestigations for the "American Museum 
of History. He reports that he found 
the remains of a Chinese culture in 
Mongolia indicating that this region 
was more densely populated 20,000 
years ago than it is today. , 


Weather Lore Often Reliable 


Intelligent farmers nowadays are not 
greatly interested in predictions in 
almanacs, says W. J. Humphreys, of the 
Weather Bureau. They rely on official 
reports by radio and on their own ob- 
servations. Scientific forecasting of 
the weather does not place reliance on 
many of the old “signs,” particularly 
those that are supposed to forecast one 
season from occurrences in the previous 
season. 

But, says Humphreys, many of the 
sayings in regard to the weather that 
have been handed down from genera- 
tion to generation are based on many 
observations and are often reliable. 
For example, he says, a warning of 
some value but not highly reliable is 
embodied in the verse: 


A rainbow in the morning 
Is the shepherd’s warning; 
A rainbow at night 

Is the shepherd’s delight. 

An old couplet contains what Hum- 
phreys characterizes as a “pretty good 
guess”: 

If the sun sets in gray 
The next will be a rainy day. 


The state of the dew in the morning 
is one of “the very best indicators of 
the weather for the day.” Humphreys 
asserts: “It gathers on grass and other 
exposed objects when they are cool 
enough to condense it out of the air, 
just as moisture is condensed out of the 
air on the side of a pitcher when filled 
with ice water. Now, the grass and 
other outdoor things cool considerably 
only on still, clear nights, the kind that 
occur during a spell of fine weather and 
at no other time. Hence a heavy dew 
means that the air was still and the 
sky clear, at least during the latter half 
of the night. And it is pretty certain 
that if there was neither wind nor 
clouds during that time, the day will be 
a good one for all outside work. On 
the other hand, if there is no dew in 
the morning it is almost certain that 
either the sky was clouded or that 
there was appreciable wind, or both; 
and both, as a rule, precede a general 
rainstorm by six to 12, or even 24, 
hours, according to circumstances.” 

Accordingly, says Humphreys, there 
is much reason back of the two 
proverbs: 

When the grass is dry at morning light 

Look for rain before the night. 


When the dew is on the grass 
Rain will never come to pass. 





THE ODD AND UNUSUAL 
Henry Sittner, of Philadelphia, was out 
of work and despondent. Fifteen persons 
identified a body found in the Delaware 
river as that of Sittner and it was buried. 
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Sittner returned home to find that he 
owed nearly $300 for his funeral expenses. 

It will take years to finish a chess game 
by mail which was started in 1925 be- 
tween the University of California and 
Stanford university. Every day the teams 
alternate in mailing their move to the 
other university. 

At a meeting of the St. Louis Chapter 
of Long Fellows Robert Wadlow, 10 years 
old, got the “altitude” prize for measur- 
ing six feet six inches tall. Robert, who 
is in the second grade, wears specially 
made shoes, size 20. 

Harry Woolman, of Burlington, N. J., 
was in Philadelphia where he sold some 
bonds and pocketed $2,470 in bills. He 
lost his wallet and a police hunt followed. 
At the ferryhouse where it was found a 
ticket taker said he saw a lot of people 
kick the wallet out of their path, evidently 
thinking someone was trying to play an 
April-fool joke out of season. 





A SONG-WRITING MAYOR 


Few people are aware that the debonair 
Mayor “Jimmy” Walker of New York is a 
song writer—and a successful one at that. 
His song, “Will You Love Me in December 
as You Did in May?” is an old favorite. 
It is said that this is the song that in- 
duced Phoebe Snow, an actress, to become 
Mrs. Walker. At any rate, Mayor Walker 
is not done song writing. His latest best 
seller is “Cheerio.” The words follow: 





Every pessimist I see 
Just loves the opportunity 

Of spreading gloom wherever he is found. 
Every optimist I see 
Enjoys the happy faculty 

Of spreading lots of cheerfulness around, 
You may take your choice between the two; 
As for me—well, here’s my point of view: 


Sing Cheerio! Cheerio! 
Come on, let us smile, 
Give joy a trial. 
Cheerio! Cheerio! 
You'll find smiling’s worth while. 
Just hang your cares way up on a star. 
Show the world how happy you are. 
Sing Cheerio! Cheerio! 
Just ditch your troubles and smile. 
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IF’ POISONED BY 


URIC ACID 


Try this FREE 85 cent Bottle 


Did you get up this morning tired, 
head dull, back aching, joints stiff, 
muscles sore, weak all over? 

Were you in and out of bed half 
a dozen times last night? 

Are congested kidneys, irritated blad- 
der, rheumatic pains and aches making 
you feel “old” and miserable? 

Send this notice,and your address 
to The Dr. D. A. Williams Co., Dept. 
HD-1209, P. O. Building, East Hamp- 
ton, Conn., and you will receive an 85 
cent bottle (32 doses) free, by Parcel 
Post. Kindly enclose 10 cents for post- 
age, packing, etc. 

Thousands using this medicine. 
Established 1892. Only one free bottle 
to any address. No C. O. D. Nothing 
to pay. Try it at our expense. 


PATENTS 


Time counts in applying for patents. Don't risk 
delay in protecting your ideas. Send sketch or 
model for instructions or write for FREE book, 
“How to Obtain a Patent” and “Record of Inven- 
tion” form. No charge for information on how to 
proceed. Communications strictly confidential. 
Prompt, careful, efficient service. Clarence A. 
O'Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 69-G, Security 
Bank Building (directly across streetfrom Patent 
Office). Washington, D. C, 


TRAVEL FOR UNCLE 
—a, +SAM* 


: Be RAILWAY POSTAL CLERK, $158-$225 month; 
| travel, see your country. Short hours, pleasant work, paid 














vacations, steady—no strikes. Experience unnecessary. For details 


write NORTON INST., 334 Temple Court, Denver, Colo. 








WHY NOT SELL US YOUR SPARE TIME 


$2 per hour, $19.70 Daily (Sworn Proof Given) Introducing latest 2 
months cuaranteed Hosiery for ee women, children. 67 a » 
colors o ca | or experience ne We furnish samp 


MACOCHEE T TEXTILE Co., Park 24912, Cincinnati, Ohio 





There are 10 dots in the S ety 
circle above. Youcanmake \ © 
@ perfect §-point star by 
drawing five straight lines, 
four dots in each line, 


your pencil and make a five 


Be prompt! Mail your solution today. ay 
awarded promptly after contest closes. 








Little Automohiles like above FHF above FRE 7 
Look just like the big ones. Duco finish 
and all. Solve this test puzzle at once. 


I Make It EASY for YOU to WIN ONE 


Take ted star, Mail to me with your name and address. 
91 Points Wins An Auto—80 Points Given for Your Solution 

your solution, I will send you a credit for 80 points and tell you how to qualify and get 11 
more points to win one of these automobiles. I will also send you description of cars and ful! 
particulars, so you can qualify, When you do qualify you are sure to get $1.00 right away. 


$25.00 EXTRA PRIZE Given for Promptness 

ication blanks, Win the Extra $25.00. Prizes 
case of ties all tying contestants will receive 
prizes alike." STAR PUZZLE MAN,. 928 1. M. Bidg., Kansas City, Missouri 
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Question Box —/o 











Does the United States send diplomats to 
all nations? 

The United States exchanges diplomatic 
representatives with all important inde- 
pendent nations, unless there is some spe- 
cific reason for not doing so. In the early 
days of the federal government we ex- 
changed diplomatic agents with only a few 
nations; now nearly every country of the 
world is represented at Washington. “The 
policy of this Government,” say the State 
department, “has been to establish diplo- 
matic representation in foreign countries 
commensurate with the needs of interna- 
tional intercourse and promotion and pro- 
tection of American interests. The growth 
of diplomatic representation throughout 
the world is due largely to the closer rela- 
tions among nations.” It sometimes hap- 
pens, however, that we are at peace with 
a country whose government we do not 
officially ‘recognize,’ and consequently there 
is no exchange of diplomatic agents. At 
present we have more than 50 ambassa- 
dors and ministers. The practice of ex- 
changing resident diplomats grew out of 
the commercial dealings between European 
countries during the 15th and 16th cen- 
turies. It was unknown to ancient nations, 
who sent ambassadors to foreign countries 
only for special negotiations. 


Why is a land owner called a “freeholder”? 

The terms “freehold” and “freeholder” 
came to us from the common law dealing 
with property. “Free” in this connection 
originally referred to the fact that the 
‘ property was owned free and independent 
of any other owner, as distinguished from 
an estate for years. Freeholders were grant- 
ed voting and other political privileges not 
granted to others. 


What is the salary of the president of the 
American Federation of Labor? 
The president of the American Federation 
of Labor receives $10,000 a year. William 
Green now occupies that position. 


Of what country is the watermelon native? 

The watermelon, it is believed, is a native 
of tropical Africa where it still grows in 
a wild state and whence it was carried at 
an early date to northern Africa, southern 
Europe, and southwestern Asia. David Liv- 
ingstone called it the most surprising plant 
found in the deserts of South Africa. He 
saw districts literally covered with the 
vines. The natives are very fond of those 
varieties producing sweet fruit. Thus it will 
be seen that the negro acquired his decided 
fondness for the watermelon in the land 
of his origin. That, watermelons were 
grown by the ancient Egyptians is proyed 
by numerous paintings as well as carvings 
on monuments. The fruit was probably 
introduced into England sometime in the 
sixteenth century. According to Master 
Graves, it abounded in Massachusetts in 
1629, only nine years after the landing of 
the Pilgrims. The Indians lost little time 
in adding the watermelon to their list of 
cultivated plants. In 1664 the Florida tribes 
were cultivating it in their fields of maize, 
and nine years later Father Marquette 
found among the Western tribes melons 
“which are excellent, especially those with 
a red seed.” The tribes on the Colorado 
river were cultivating watermelons before 
the death of George Washington. It is 
easy to see how the watermelon spread so 
quickly to all parts of the American con- 
tinent, b because the seeds. can casi ily 1 be car- 
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ried from place to place and planted, and 
because the Indians showed a fondness for 
the fruit from the beginning. 


When were firearms first used? 

Firearms were not invented until long 
after the invention of gunpowder. Whether 
gunpowder was invented by the Chinese, as 
often stated, is not known positively; but 
it was known to Roger Bacon, who lived in 
the 13th century, and also to a German 
monk named Schwartz. It is not known 
how long gunpowder was used as an ex- 
plosive and as a scientific amusement be- 
fore its propelling powers were discovered. 
The early history of firearms is hazy. It is 
believed, however, that firearms were not 
invented until the 14th century. They were 
used in warfare about the middle of the 
15th century. 


What is the correct pronunciation of “Boni 
& Liveright’? 

In a letter to the Pathfinder Boni & Live- 
right, the New York publishing house, says 
these names are pronounced “bow-nigh” 
and “live-right.” Many people erroneously 
pronounce the names “bow-nee” and “liv- 
er-right.” “Liveright” contains only two 
syllables, the “e” being silent. The name 
of this firm will shortly be changed to 
Horace Liveright, Inc. 


Was Gov. Smith’s name placed in nomina- 
tion at Houston by a Mason? 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, who placed Gov. 
Smith’s name in nomination at the Houston 
convention, is a member of the Masonic 
order. 


How did “to walk Spanish’’ originate? 


“To walk Spanish” refers to an old sport 
among boys in which one boy seizes an- 
other by the collar or the scruff of the neck 
and the seat of the trousers and forces him 
along on tiptoe. “To walk turkey” is used 
in the same sense. Apparently the former 
expression originated in New England. At 
any rate, the earliest known uses of “to 
walk Spanish” occur in writing from that 
section. The application of “Spanish” in 
the phrase is obscure. It may, as some 
suppose, allude to the manner in which the 
old Spanish pirates are reputed to have 
handled their prisoners when starting them 
out on the plank. “To walk Spanish” has 
acquired a large variety of meanings in 
popular parlance. We make another walk 
Spanish when we discharge him from his 
job, when we make him step along gingerly, 
or when we compel him to do anything 
against his will. Likewise a person is said 
to walk Spanish when he struts, and also 
when he walks with an unsteady gait. More 
often the term is equivalent to “toe the 
line” or “come up to the mark.” 


What is “the seventh heaven”? 
To be in the seventh heaven means to be 


supremely happy. According to Moham- 
med, there are seven heavens. The seventh, 
says the Koran, is formed of divine light 
beyond the power of description. Each 
inhabitant is bigger than the entire earth, 
and has 70,000 heads, each head 70,000 
mouths, each mouth 70,000 tongues, and 
each tongue speaks 70,000 languages, and 
all of them are continually engaged in 
chanting the praises of the Most High. It 
was in the seventh heaven that Mohammed 
met Abraham. The Cabalists also believed 
in seven heavens, each rising in happiness 
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above the other, the seventh being the 
abode of God and the highest class of 
angels. 


Why are criminals executed on Friday? 

In Europe the custom of executing crimi- 
nals on Friday dates back at least to the 
Middle Ages. Because of this custom Fri- 
day used to be popularily known as “hang- 
man’s day.” Although the practice is not 
so prevalent as formerly, an examination 
of current newspaper files indicates that 
Friday is still the favorite day in the Unit- 
ed States for the execution’ of persons con- 
demned to capital punishment. No ade- 
quate explanation has ever been offered as 
to why the sixth day of the week should 
be preferred as the day for hanging or 
electrocuting criminals. One writer says 
the custom undoubtedly arose from the 
fact that Jesus was executed by crucifixion 
on Friday, the last day of the week accord- 
ing to the old Jewish calendar. Since then, 
he says, it has been the practice to set the 
dates of executions so they will fall on 
that day. This, of course, is mere specula- 
tion. It is generally assumed, with some 
reason, that the ill luck associated with 
Friday by superstitious people arose from 
the connection of that day with the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus. It may, however, have been 
suggested by the fact that Friday was hang- 
man’s day; or, on the other hand, criminals 
may have been put to death on that day 
because of the ill luck already associated 
with it. Curiously enough, the ancient 
Scandinavian peoples, as well as the Hindus, 
regarded Friday as the luckiest day of the 
week. A correspondent offers a novel 
theory to explain the preference for Friday 
as the day for executions. He says that in 
olden times the dead were generally buried 
on Sunday and that criminals were execu- 
ed two days before so that they could be 
buried on Sunday. 


Who invented movietone pictures? 

The process of reproducing sound on film 
known as movietone was discovered by 
Theodore Case in 1909 while he was a stu- 
dent at Yale University. It was not until 
about two years ago, however, that Wil- 
liam Fox, the film producer, extended aid 
to Case and made his process commercially 
practical. 


Where is the habitat of sugar cane? 

Sugar cane is indigenous to New Guinea, 
which lies south of the equator and di- 
rectly north of Australia, and scientists are 
inclined to believe that all the sugar cane 
plants in the world were derived originally 
from this source. New Guinea is the only 
place in the world where sugar cane grows 
in the wild state. 


Does a fig tree bloom? 

Fig trees do bloom, but the flowers ap- 
pear as the lining of the cone-shaped re- 
ceptacle known as the fruit. At the larger 
end of the fig is a small opening such as in 
a pear. The flower and seeds line the in- 
terior. 


Is it the male or female turtledove that coos? 

This is a disputed question. Dr. C. W. 
Richmond, associate curator of birds at the 
National Museum, says: “The cooing noise 


. is supposed to be made by the male only. 


I do not know whether the female has any 
call.” E. W. Gifford, of the University of 
California, replies’as follows to our letter 
of inquiry: “I assume that the turtledove 
you refer to-is the common domestic va- 
riety. I have not kept this variety for 
many years, but to the best of my recol- 
lection the female occasionally coos, the 
call not being particularly different from 
that of the male, As this is a species that 











































































































President Coolidge in cap presented him at 
Wisconsin American Legion convention. 


is kept by thousands of people in the Unit- 
ed States I suggest that you verify my im- 
pression from someone else.” Accordingly, 
we submitted the question to Oscar Riddle, 
of the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 
Mr. Riddle wrote: “I have not made any 
special point of observing the cooing of 
the mourning dove (the word “turtledove” 
in Europe would mean a very different 
dove and that name rightly belongs to 
their bird). I have had a very ample op- 
portunity for hearing this cooing, however, 
since for years I have had some of these 
birds in captivity. I can give you only the 
following definite impressions: Both sexes 
coo, but the male does much the more 
cooing and begins his cooing earlier in the 
spring.” 


What is the price of gold? 

Gold is worth $20.671835 a troy ounce. 
That price was fixed by the government. 
The act of March 3, 1849, provided that 
the gold dollar should weigh 25.8 grains, 
900 fine, which is equivalent to $20.671835 
an ounce for fine gold, 


How did the custom of wearing mourning 
originate? 

Although we are accustomed to regard 
mourning costume as primarily an outward 
sign of grief, originally the special garb 
seems to have been intended as a warning 
to the general public that persons so at- 
tired were “unclean,” for according to the 
Hebrew and other ancient law a dead body 
is unclean and the uncleanness extends to 
persons who touch it. 





UNUSUAL, TO SAY THE LEAST 


When Bruce MeQuillen, of Philadelphia, 
leaped in midocean from a steamer his 
cork leg kept him afloat until he was res- 
cued, 

Since Henry Shulkin, of Los Angeles, took 
a parachute to bed with him he hasn’t had 
any trouble. Shulkin, a flying student, first 
dreamed he collided with a telegraph pole, 
later that, after crossing the Atlantic, his 
plane went into a tailspin. On both occa- 
sions he fell out of bed and dislocated his 
shoulder. 

W. J. Carnifix, 72, of Fayetteville, W. Va. 
felt htingry, so he entered a store and be- 
gan eating eggs. In 15 minutes he had eaten 
60 eggs; then Carnifix decided he had had 
enough. “That last egg tasted as good as 
the first,” he said, on leaving. 

Deciding that lovers were getting too bold 
in spooning in Roschill cemetery, at Ha- 
gerstown, Md., the directors appealed to the 
police to stop the practice. 
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THE WOMAN VOTE 


Only one state (Illinois) keeps a record 
of the vote by sexes but it is estimated 
that three women vote to every five men. 
Nearly 29,000,000 ballots were counted in 
the 1924 election. Of this number 11,000,000 
were cast by women out of a potential vot- 
ing strength of 27,000,000. Men cast 18,- 
000,000 votes out of a possible 30,000,000. 
In 1920 (the first time women were privi- 
leged to vote for president, though many 
of that sex had been voting in elections in 
certain states for years) women cast about 
10,000,000 of the 27,000,000 ballots counted. 
Women have not been a big factor in na- 
tional politics because they have been un- 
able to organize. Of the 30,000,000 citizens 
who fail to exercise the franchize about 
16,000,000 are women and 14,000,000 men. 

There is no woman candidate for presi- 
dent this year. Several have been nomi- 
nated in the past. In 1872 the Equal Rights 
party ticket was headed by Miss Victoria C. 
Woodhull. Miss Belva Lockwood was twice 
nominated for president (1884 and 1888) by 
the same party. In 1884 she had as her 
running mate Mrs. Marietta Stow. In 1924 
Miss Marie Brehm of Cal. was candidate for 
vice president on the Prohibition ticket. 
There are at present no women governors, 
though Mrs. Mariam Ferguson and Mrs. 
Nellie T. Ross served in that capacity in 
Texas and Wyoming respectively. Mrs. 
William H. Felton of Ga. has been our first 
and only female United States senator. 
Hers was an honorary appointment and she 
sat in the Senate only two days. There 
have been seven women members of Con- 
gress—Miss Jeannette Rankin (Mont.), Miss 
Alice Robertson (Okla.), Mrs. Winnifred 
Huck (Ill.), Mrs. Mae Nolan (Cal.), Mrs. 
Edith N. Rogers (Mass.), Mrs. Mary T. Nor- 
ton (N. J.), Mrs. Florence Kahn (Cal.) and 
Mrs. Katherine Langley (Ky.). The latter 
four are members of the present (70th) 
Congress and constitute the largest num- 
ber to sit in any one session. There have 
been about a half dozen women state sec- 
retaries of state, several female state treas- 
urers, four women state supreme court jus- 
tices, and an indefinite number of women 
state senators and assemblywomen, mayors, 
judges, board members etc. Women are now 
represented on the national committees of 
the political parties. As delegates they 
have played prominent roles in the conven- 
tions. More than one-third of the 500,000 
employees of federal, state and local gov- 
ernments are women, They fill nearly half 
of the 60,000 federal jobs at Washington. 





DID DARE BUT REPENTS 

A dare uttered in jest by 17-year-old 
Elsie Ekengren, daughter of the former 
Swedish minister, is said to have caused 
Morton Hoyt, of Washington, to jump over- 
board from an ocean liner en route to this 
country. Hoyt in an exhausted condition 
was picked up by the ship’s crew. He 
claims that he’s cured. 





Covering 35 miles a day Miguel Mar- 
tinez, Venezuelan, 28 years old, is hiking 
from New York to Mexico City. He ex- 
pects to complete the trip in six months, 
when he will turn around and walk back 
to New York’ again. 
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Holland’s Sunlight Factory 


The world-wide war .against the 
dreaded white plague continues. And 
Holland is taking a leading part in free- 
ing mankind of its ravages. At Hilver- 
sum a new institute was recently open- 
ed for the treatment of tuberculosis. It 
is really a factory and sanitarium com- 
bined. The patients continue their vo- 
cations, whether carpenters, barbers, 
shoemakers, steel workers, tailors or 
any of almost 200 other classifications 
of trades, industries and professions. 
The huge factory building, a part of 
which is shown in the accompanying 
sketch, is so constructed as to permit 
the maximum amount of sunlight at all 


New Sunlight Factory at Hilversum 


times—thus its name, the Sunlight Fac- 
tory. Here the patients or employees 
are all tubercular and are working their 
way back to physical soundness. The 
treatment is divided into three phases— 
physicial, medicinal and dietetic. The 
physical consists of simple exercises, 
while the diet is prescribed daily by 
physicians. The medical treatment is 
subordinated to the physicial and 
dietetic, yet it is an essential feature. 
But what is said to be the most valuable 
part of the treatment at Hilversum is 
the industrial phase. The patients are 
not only able to earn enough to pay for 
the costs of their cure, but many of 
them are able to save money to either 
send home to dependents or to start life 
anew with when they leave the institute 
restored to health. The psychological 
effect of such independence is said to 
be marked and the percentage of rapid 
cures large. 


Copper Needed in Diet 

A group of chemists of the University 
of Wisconsin have announced the dis- 
covery that copper is an essential min- 
eral in the diet of man to keep the 
blood red and the body vigorous. Ex- 
periments at the university indicated 
that the mineral exerts a tremendous 
influence on anemia in rats, a disease 
similar to anemia in human beings. 
That condition in both man and rats is 
said to be caused by a deficiency of 
hemoglobin in the blood stream. Cop- 
per in the diet in some way promotes 


the building of hemoglobin or the nor- 
mal coloring matter of the red blood 
corpuscles of vertebrates. Although 
the experiments were conducted with 
rats experiments with the mineral in 
the diets of anemia patients will be un- 
dertaken in the near future, and it is 
believed that copper may become one 
of the essentials in human nutrition 
and animal feeding. 


Sunday Paper Dermatitis 


The rotogravure section of the Sun- 
day paper, which in recent years has 
become more popular than the comic 
sheet, has been indicted as the cause of 
a severe skin irritation in highly sen- 
sitive persons. This new irritation or 
Sunday paper dermatitis was described 
by Dr. Edward A. Oliver, of Chicago, at 
a meeting of the American Medical As- 
sociation. The symptoms are severe 
itching, redness and slight scaliness of 
the skin. The dry color used in making 
the rotogravure ink is said to be the 
offending substance. It contains par- 
anitraninline, a derivative of benzine, 
which is a well known skin irritant. 


Slaves Introduced Diseases 


Slavery has left in the United States 
a terrible heritage of disease and death, 
Rear Admiral Edward Stitt recently 
told the American Society of Tropical 
Medicine. The slaves introduced into 
this country from Africa, he says, 
brought with them the organisms of 
various tropical diseases, some of which 
are still taking a heavy toll, especially 
in our southern states. The Admiral 
pointed out that blackwater fever, ba- 
cillary dysentary and_ elephantiasis 
were definitely traceable to slaves, 
while there is evidence to show that 
they are also responsible for hookworm 
and yellow fever. He thinks the slaves 
brought with them the germs of the 
African sleeping sickness and leprosy. 


MEDICAL NEWS JOTTINGS 


“Succinchlorimide” is a new compound 
developed by army chemists to destroy 
deadly unseen germs in drinking water. It 
can be carried in tablet form and is said to 
make the boiling of water unnecessary. 


A new serum, made by extracting the 
liquid part of the outer skin layer of 
healthy young pigs, and designed to im- 
prove the growth of human skin, thus re- 
newing fading complexions from within in- 
stead of concealing them by layers of cos- 
metics from without, is said to give prom- 
ising results. 

Dr. Anna Richardson, of Smith college, 
thinks continuous candy nibbling by young 
girls more harmful than smoking. 


Infantile paralysis may be checked with 
little injury to the patients providing treat- 
ment with the’new convalescent serum is 
given within 48 hours after the symptoms 
are discovered. 

Experts at the University of Hawaii say 
canned pineapple ranks next to canned to- 
matoes in vitamins. 
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Traveling in Death Valley 


county, Cal., near the Nevada 

border, received its gruesome 
name from the fact that in 1849 a party 
of 18 immigrants perished there from 
heat and thirst. The valley, which is 
about 150 miles long and varies from 10 
to 30 in width, is almost destitute of 
animal and vegetable life. It is the hot- 
test, dryest and lowest spot in the 
United States. 

The valley runs almost north and 
south and lies between the Panamint 
mountains on the west and the Amar- 
goso range on the east. Originally, it is 
believed, the valley was the bed of the 
Amargoso river, which is now dry in 
that region. The lowest point in the 
valley is 276 feet below sea level. 
Temperatures as high as 125 degrees 
are not uncommon. Very seldom does 
the temperature fall below 70 degrees 
at any season. 

There are only a few places in the 
valley where drinking water is obtain- 
able. The annual rainfall is only four 


D EATH VALLEY, which lies in Inyo 
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Tourists entering Death Valley. The insert 
shows the grave of a traveler who lost his 
way. On the stone is the inscription: “He 
ran out of water. Buried here May 8, 1926.” 


or five inches. The heat and drouth, 
combined with frequent sand storms, 
make the climate rather disagreeable. 
One of the drinking places is Furnace 
Creek Ranch. It is not a real creek. 
The stream from which the ranch gets 
its name is carried to the valley by pipe 
over the mountains. Formerly the 
ranch produced alfalfa for the mule 
teams hauling borax out of the desert. 


Death valley is noted for its large 
borax deposits, which are mined on a 
large scale. A narrow gage railroad and 
trucks now carry the product of the 
Pacific Borax Co. 

It is out of the question for most 
white employees of the company to re- 
main in the valley during the hottest 
season. At that time the thermometer 
goes up to 140 degrees in the shade. All 
white men then make for the hills. A 
few Indians, used to a life in the desert, 
keep guard over the property. 

There are good roads now in Death 
Valley. Signs direct the traveler how 
to find his way and point to the places 
where he can obtain water for drink- 
ing and for the radiator of his auto- 
mobile. It is no-longer regarded as a 
feat to take a trip through the valley, 
although the cautious traveler will 
watch his water supply. 

DEMAND FOR CHOCOLATE GROWING 

During the past year the people of Bra- 
zil raised 1,300,000 sacks of cacao beans and 
sent most of them to the United States to 


.be used in chocolate drinks of various 


kinds consumed by the American people. 
Ecuador also grows large quantities of 
cacao. The Pan-American Union had just 
issued a bulletin to inform inquiring minds 
on the source of our chocolate supply. 

The regular cacao harvests in most coun- 
tries, says the booklet, occur about twice 
a year, although one may see on the trees 
at various periods the newly forming buds, 
the flowers, and the well-ripened pods. One 
of the curious facts is that the pods form 
from clusters of flowers on the trunk and 
on the limbs of the tree rather than on 
the branches. As a consequence, the gath- 
ering of ripe pods is a simple matter of 
walking under the tree and whacking them 
off with a long knife—a machete. 

The pods that are too high to be reached 
by man’s arms are cut off by means of a 
blade attached to a pole, similar to the 
method of orchard pruning in the United 
States. The harvested pods are then placed 
in piles, where they may remain for a few 
days. Then the shelling of the pods begins, 
and this operation consists of cutting the 
pod with a machete—end to end or around 
the center—but not deep enough to injure 
the beans or seeds. Many pods contain 
from 30 to 40 beans; some trees produce 
half a pound, others average about a full 
pound. 





Maine is truly a lake state. It has more 
than 2,000 lakes of assorted sizes. 
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—4tctually See 
Rupture 
Shrink! 


/ No wonder over forty 
thousand people have 
dropped their cruel steel 
springs and hard cushions 
and pads in favor of this 
amazing rupture discovery 
—a remarkable system that 
actually tends to shrink 
your rupture in a new way! 

fee Send for a free sample of 

Airtex, the air-celled ma- 

terial that “breathes.” 





Note above how you can 
squeeze this rupture inven- 
tion in your fist. That’s be- 
cause it is made of air-cells 
and flesh soft. Then when 
you open your fist, it regains 
its normal shape. But when 
you place it over the rupture, 
it becomes cup-shaped, thus 
tending to shrink the ruptur- 
ed area back to normal size. 





Write name and ad- 
dress on margin of 
this ad. It will bring 
you a free sample of 
these amazing air-cells 
and newly discovered 
facts about rupture 
that show you how to 
do away with truss 
torture. Act now. 


New Science Institute, 
1852 Clay Street, 
Steubenville, Ohio 


Sell Safety First 


Combined Fruit Jar 
Wrench and Holders and 
Kitchen Hatchets 
Big money makers. Exclu- 
sive territory for live sales- 
people. SPECIAL PRICE 

ON SAMPLES 


Girard-Mcintosh Mfg. Co. 
Dept. A 


2 Washiigtonville, Ohie — 


| es samo & Stomach 
:: Trouble Cured 8.3%: 


To prove this I will send yu ABSOLUTELY FREE a regu- 

lar $1.00 treatment of my famous Fisher's Indian Remedy, 

with full directions for use. Famous for years. Used by thou- 

sands. Madeonlyof pureherbsandroots. Absolutely harmless, 

When fully cured send $1.00. Otherwise you owe nothing. 
FISHER’S INDIAN REMEDY CO., Dept F. 

912 Sunset Boulevard $3 $3 Los Angeles, Calif. 


LAND FREE 


IF PLANTED TO BANANAS 


Bananas bear a full crop the second year. $5.00 monthly 
will plant five acres, which should pay $1,500 profit an- 
nually. Reliable Companies will cultivate and market 
your bananas for 1-3. Bananas ripen every day and you 
pe your check every 90 days. For particulars address 
Jantha Plantation Co., Empire Bidg., Block 20, Pittsburgh, Pa- 
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PHYSICAL 
WEAKNESS 
. 

WEAK 
KIDNEYS 


CANCER 


. Gwe te constant strain on Sympathetic Nervous 
Medicines, Hot Springs or Surgery avail you Sm 
You wil] never be rid of such troubles until your piles are 
fa Fp bet you have never gotten any per- 


and you cannot so long as you have PILES. 


§ cure every case of Piles { treat by my Mild 
Non-Surgical Treatment or you need not a per mea 
cent. My treatment has been tested over 27 years and 

thousands of former sufferers in all parts of the United 
, States testify to a complete cure. Names senton request. 


So) Wore, Tape rome! FREE 


ECZEMA 


meena cacescmes DR. MCCLEARY sxcuisios 
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EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, MO. 










given secretly. Guaranteed to banish forever all 
whiskey, gin, wine, 
in, laudnum. 


paregoric, $2.00. 
NDARD LABO IES, Sta. N- 40° SniTiMORE. tw. 


who derive largest 
‘ profits know and 
heed certain simple 
but vital facts be- 


fore applying for Patents. Our book, Paftent-Sense, gives those 
facts; sent free. Write LACEY & LACEY, 661 F St., 
Established 1869. Washington, D.C. 


SORE LEGS HEALED 


Ulcers, Enlarged Veins, Goiter, Eczema 
osed ieee you work. rite for free book “How to 
Heal my Sore Legs at Home.” 


A.C. Liepe Pharmacy, 1392 Green Bay Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


TOBACCO feat 


agree aera N.T.10. 


Que or r DRUG HABIT 
Fu mene po on ee Meen't [ 

















Describe your case. ° 
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THIS CAMERA FREE 


Pa. 4 Pathfinder will make you a 
dandy box camera that takes snapeinets 2 4 = ft 
inches, either way (two yview-finders). No fuss to 
pe no fancy jiggers; just point and shoot. Tell 
of your neighbors that you want this camera. 
Collect $1 from each of them; send the $2 to us with 
their addresses, and we will forward the camera at 
once postpaid, FREE. Take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity by earning a fine camera just by a little 
hustling. Thousands of others are doing such things; 
don’t be a mutt. Address 


PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO., Washington, D.C. 


[Send d Us Your Films 


TRIAL OFFER. You: next roll developed Sc. 
Prints So. each. Beautiful 6x10 40c. 


10 in. enlargement. colored and framed 9Be plus 25c postage. 


| FLEET PHOTO SERVICE oop: >. “wastenanes, Sc. 


























irresistible force, easily 

mastered. Learn and make 

others obey your wishes, 

Gain in power, wealth and love. Simple, easy instructions, 64 pages. 
only 10c. ORIENTAL, 125 Church St. York 


° . 

——— trial offer, one film devel- 

ab 4 ox prints and one enlargement 

ion all for 25 cents silver. 
PURDY’S STUDIO, . aoe n- 2. WELLS. MINN. 
USED Correspondence School Courses rented cheap. 
Money back guarantee. Courses bought, sold, 

exchanged. Catalog free. LEE MOUNTAIN, Pisgah, Ala. 


Seng Poems Wanted A A Siiosens prenaabinn: oe Seiten. 


Top Notchers 


The greatest Dp of reading offered at the lowest prices 
will be found in the following clubs. Never before have 














‘we been able to present such bargains—we are proud of 


them! All magazines for one year unless otherwise noted 
and must go to one address. These prices not good out- 
sidé the 48 states. ORDER BY CLUB NUMBER 


Quutionsnse Senta Woman's Wen eg 

man Mag. oman’s Wor 

Geod Stories $ 25 Farm Journal $ 50 
Modern Homemaking ES | People’s Home jal. 

Farm Journal Gentlewoman Mag. 


American Poultry Jnl. Everybody’s Poultry Mag. 
The Pathfinder The Pathfinder 


CLUB NO. 40! CLUB NO. 410 


Household Mas. 4 95 Good stories - 50 











Good Gentlewoman Mag. 
Pes ame=| People’s Pop. Mo. 

Standard Poultry Jni Modern Homemakin 

The Pathfinder American Poultry Jnl. 


Capper’s Farmer 
aie NO. 
CLUB NO. 412. 


The Pathfinder : 
Housshotd Mag. $425 25 een He Bead Lbomg $450 50 





Gentiewoman ourchela. ‘Mag. 
Standard Peuters Sial. Modern Homonsking 
The Pathfinder Gentlewoman Magazine 


CLUB NO. $4 The Pathfinder 
Yousr’s Werte CLUB NO. $4 


Sere cs wae? S| Some eect $445 








Farm Journal odern Homemaking 


Gentiewoman Mag. 
Seu pomomekiog Farm & Fireside (2 yrs.) 


American Poultry J 
CLUB NO. $4 





The Pathfinder 
Household Mag. CLUB NO. 418 


ay aay bP oa $445 





Modern Homemaking People’s Home Jnl. 
Gentiewoman Mag. Modern Homemaking 
Farm Mechanics Farm & Fireside (2 yrs.) 
The Pathfinder The Pathfinder 


Add $1 to these prices and get the Pathfinder 3 years 
instead of 1 year. 


— >- — -—USE THIS ORDER BLANK— — — — 
THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Inclosed find $ for Club No, ........ including 
the Pathfinder 
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The Recreation Hour ~ 








An Impromptu Side Show 

Probably there are times when you 
“wonder what to do,” and when any- 
thing that would make innocent fun 
would be welcome. Oftentimes at some 
party or the like things get prosy, and 
a novel diversion is needed to stir the 
people up. Here’s something that fills 


























the bill, and it takes so little prepara- 
tion that it tan be got up on the spur of 
the moment anywhere. 

You can make either the giant or the 
dwarf singly, but it makes the contrast 
more laughable if you have them ex- 
hibited side by side, as shown ia our 
picture. To make the giant, have a boy 
or man stand on a stool or box, place a 
pair of big slippers or rubbers where 


the giant’s feet would naturally come 
and then take a curtain, shawl, blanke: 
or the like and suspending it by on 
edge in front of the boy or man, pi 
it in such a way as to make folds ani 
look like the legs of a very long pair o{ 
trousers. A pair of suspenders attach 
ed to these fake trousers will add to th, 
effect. 


The dwarf is still more easily mad 
All that is necessary is for a boy t 
kneel down on the floor and place his 
knees in.a pair of slippers or rubbers 
so that it will look from the front as it 
his legs were only that long. By en 
larging the mouth, reddening the nose 
and otherwise “making up” the face; 
of the giant and dwarf, you can make 
them look quite terrible; in fact, you 
can use your ingenuity in getting then 
up, and you will find that in any case 
they will make a “hit.” 


Cup Catcher Exciting 


A very popular and exciting game for 
all ages and for almost all occasions is 
cup catcher. Those who like the game 
declare it can be made as exciting as 
baseball. For the game all the players 
are divided into two groups. Then each 
group appoints a pitcher and a catcher 
The catcher on each team is given a ti! 
cup with a handle and each pitcher is 
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CROSS-WORD PUZZLE NO. 19 
Submitted by G. W. O’Neill, Suiter, Ohio. 
Horizontal: 1—A state. 9—Meadow. 10 
—Appraise (abbr.). 12—Writing fluid. 14 
—Lair. 16—A vehicle. 18—Exist. 19— 
Circle. 21—A rare element related to sul- 
phur (abbr.). 22—To come again. 24—A 
ship with her upper deck cut away. 26— 
Upon. 27—River in Italy. 28—Science. of 
reasoning. 31—A commemorative metal 
disk. 33—Musicz . 34—A song. 36— 
A state (abbr.). 37—A beverage. 39—A 
state (abbr.). 40—Japanese coin. 41— 
Falsehood. 43—Poisonous serpent. 45—A 
Dutch city. 


Vertical: 2—The moose deer. 3—Direc 
tion (abbr.). 4—The lowest point. 5— 
Spanish title of respect. 6—A kind of ship 
(abbr.). 7—And others (abbr.). 8—Strail 
between Spain and Africa. 11—A _ large 
northern island. 13—By birth. 15—For ex 
ample (abbr.). 1#7—Devoured. 19—Pertain- 
ing to the Nofsemen. 20—Part of a coat. 
23—A gear-wheeled tooth. 25—An imagi 
nary belt in the heavens (abbr.), 29—Lubri 
cate. 30—Student in military school. 31 
A tooth. 32—Era. 35—Musical note. 38— 
Kind of tree. 40—A mineral spring. 42— 
Form of “to be.” 44—A state (abbr.). 
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UNRIDDLE THESE 

What class of women are most apt 
to give tone to society? 

What is the hardest thing to deal 
with? 

Answers to Last Week’s 
Because it is all sound. 
Because it is out of the head, 








A 
—-—— 





given a certain number of grains of 
corn, beans or what have you. The 
only requirement is that each pitcher 
be given the same number of grains. 
Then pitcher and catcher bases are 
established at opposite ends of the yard. 
These bases may be cardboard circles, 
small blocks of- wood or anything 
handy. When the signal is given to 
begin the pitchers throw the grains one 
by one to their respective catchers. The 
catcher who misses most of the grains 
thrown to him becomes the prisoner 
of the opposing team. Then two more 
pitchers and catchers are appointed, 
the other three returning to their re- 
spective groups. This is continued until 
all the players in the groups have had 
their turn and the sides have no more 
players to appoint. However, all 
players are eligible to be both pitcher 
and catcher in their turn. The team 
having the most prisoners at the end 
of the game wins. 


A Good Conundrum 

Move you hand back and forth before 
your eyes, and while doing this you 
ask a friend: “What sort of milk does 
this represent?” 

The friend will probably have to give 
it up. -Then you can tell him: “Pas- 
teurized.” 


A Puzzling Number 
What number remains exactly the 


same if turned upside down and is equal 


to one if multiplied by three and the 
product divided by two? That sounds 
almost impossible, but there is such a 
number. No, it isn’t two-thirds. That 
fulfills only the second part of the puz- 
zle. This puzzling number is 6/9 and it 
is still 6/9 if you turn it upside down. 
Also, if you multiply it by three and 
divide the product by two, you will 
have one. 


Another Exercise in Punctuation 


The following little exercise in punc- 
tuation was contributed by a Texas 
reader: 


Every lady in this land 

Has 20 nails upon each hand 
Five and 20 on hands and feet 
And this is true without deceit. 


See if you can punctuate it correctly so 
it will make good sense. Three punctu- 
ation marks are all that are needed. 


A Good Watch Trick 


This simple little trick is all the more 
puzzling because the performer does 
not ask any questions. -A watch and a 
pencil or small stick are all the ma- 
terials necessary. Simply take the 
watch in one hand and the pencil in 
the other and ask someone to concen- 
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trate upon any hour he chooses. Tell 
him you will tap with your pencil on 
the numbers on the dial and that he is 
to count each tap, beginning with the 
hour he chooses. That is, if he chooses 
seven, he would count seven for the 
first tap and eight for the second and 
so on. When his counting reaches 20 
he is to say “stop.” When he says stop, 
show him the dial of the watch. Your 
pencil will be pointing to the hour he 
chose. There are several ways of doing 
this trick, but the easiest is as follows: 
You start tapping on the hour eight and 
go around the dial backwards. Your 
first tap will be on eight, the second 
on seven, the third on six and so on. 
When he reaches 20 your pencil will be 
pointing to the correct figure. 


The Army-Navy Game 


There will not be any Army-Navy 
football game this fall because that im- 
portant event in the 
football world has been 
canceled. However, that 
is no reason why you 
should not enjoy this 
Army-Navy word golf 
problem submitted by a 
Texas word golf fan. 
The hole is to be played 
in eight strokes. It 
might be offered as a 
substitute for the annual 
NIAIVIY] football contest. The 

eight stroke _ solution 
will be given next week. Answer to 
last week’s problem: MOON, BOON, 
BOOR, BOAR, SOAR, STAR. 
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Puzzle Problem 


No. 50. When a young man asked a 
farmer for his daughter’s hand in mar- 
riage the farmer replied: If you will 
go into the cellar and bring up enough 
apples to give me half that you bring 
up and half an apple over, and then give 
the girl’s mother half that you have left 
and half an apple over, then give the 
girl half of what you have left and half 
an apple over and have just one apple 
left, without having to cut any apple, 
you may have her. The young man got 
the girl, but how many apples did he 
bring from the cellar? Ans. to No. 
49—8 yrs., 3 mos. and 15 days. 





THEY KNOW THEIR STICKS 


Malcolm W. Simons, one of the loyal 
fraternity whose efforts make the Path- 
finder what it is, knows the rules of the 
diamond as well as the pica rule. His 
fielding and pitching aided the team of 
Typographical Union No. 101 of the capital 
city capture the international printers’ base- 
ball championship. By winning every one 
of the six games played, the local “typos” 
again took possession of the $5,000 trophy 
donated by “Garry” Herman, owner of the 
Cincinnati “Reds.” “Si” Simons’s errors 
on the baseball diamond are as few and as 
far between as his “shrdlus” on the lino- 
type. 

Mr. Simons’s success as a ballplayer re- 
calls a former Pathfinder worker who has 
achieved success in a different line. “Phil” 
Love served in the Pathfinder’s composing 
room until he became interested in aviation 
and subsequently broke into print as a 
chum and associate of Col. Charles A. Lind- 
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Can't Get Lost Now! 


Whether living in country or city every- 
one will find this famous “Pathfinder” 
watch a great stand-by. The manufac- 
turers have been making timepieces for 
ever a century and they guarantee it. In 
addition to being a fine timekeeper, it has 
in the crown the cutest little compass, } 





which will always cell y you where you are. 
Nickel case, popular 14 size, stem wind 
and set, unbreakable crystal. Tell two of 
your friends you want this watch and that 
all they need do is to give you $1 each 
for the Pathfinder a year. These must be 


us the addresses and the $2 and xe will 
send you the watch, postpaid, as our gift. 


Pathfinder Publishing Co., Washington, D. C. 


























Y SEND NO MONEY — WE TRUST YOU 

i Snappy model, keeps perfect time. Guaranm 
teed 5 years. Write for 12 boxes Mentho-Nova 
Salve. Sell at 25c box, Wrist watch with strap 
sent you as per plan in Big Catalog we mail 
with Salve. Send only name and addresa 


> US. SUPPLY CO. Dept. G-128, GREENVILLE, PA 





embprraseed in in compan: 
sex? Stop being shy of ~ F— Con- 
Bertheterrible car of our superiors 

your 
future! Your f: faults easily overcome => 
so you can enjoy life to the fullest. 
Send 25c. for this amazing book. 

RICHARD BLACKSTONE 

B-129 Flatiron Bidg. New York 


MEN Wanting Railway positions, os. $us* 


$350 month, free passes, experience yg 
write, BAKER, Supt AC, 206 Bassett Bidg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


32 The U.S. Fe ZA 


4 Government a 
Job is v 


| a Good Job, 


$1260 to $3400 
a year 


STEADY WORK 


Vacation 
with full pay 
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(SEEN IN THE SHOPS 


Furnishing a Girl’s’ Room 

at College or Home 

New York 
At first glance there doesn’t 
seem to be anything particularly novel 
about this corner, but a certain dec- 
orator noted for her simplicity and 
good taste uses it in designing a room 

















Brightening Up the Corner 


for the young boarding school or col- 
lege girl. Let’s begin with the windows. 
Everyone isn’t fortunate enough to have 
a sunny room, but no matter which 
direction windows face these curtains 
will give a sunny effect, for they are 
made of orange red calico with a tiny 
flower in it which sheds a mellow light 
even on dull days. The curtains are in 
sections, the upper half being drawn 
across and the lower ones apart, which 
can be drawn together at night. Then 
there is a nice wide seat, and this is 
covered with monk’s cloth in natural 
color. The cushions are made of calico, 
both plain and figured, in tones of yel- 
. low, red and green, and one cushion 
matches the curtains. The chair partly 
shown in the sketch is a copy of an old 
French peasant type in natural wood 
and rush seat and the side lights have 
parchment shades with the sorority 
symbols cut out of black paper and 
pasted on (or they may be painted). 
The rest of the room is in harmony 
with the corner—a chest of drawers 
painted dull green with narrow yellow 
striping, a comfortable upholstered 
chair covered with a quilted Normandy 
petticoat in yellow, a tiny stool of 
natural wood and the indispensable 
gate-leg table (which can be made to 
fit into small space yet opens wide for 
the parties) painted the same color as 
the chest. 


One fair sized hooked rug, 


an old one that harmonizes with the 
furnishings, and a sensible reading lamp 
of creamy pottery with shade of parch- 
ment with inch border of red. The day 
bed is covered to match the window 
seat and has its share of pillows and is 
painted bright red. Any young girl 
who isn’t going to college or away to 
school would enjoy fixing up a room 
of this kind and it would not be a great 
expense. Furniture already in the house 
could be painted and old pillows cover- 
ed. The calico is 18 or 20 cents a 
yard and if one can’t get a genuine 
Normandy petticoat there is quilted 


chintz to be bought by 50 


the yard. 
The Latest in Shoes 


Fashions in shoes have changed to a 
marked degree and instead of-the fancy, 
over embellished sort we have been 
tolerating recently comes now the shoe 
made on simple lines to conform to 
the arch and line of the foot trimmed 
only with the simplest of straps and 
buckles but exquisitely made. We have 
no less an authority for this than Peru- 
gia of Paris—a name that stands for the 
best in footwear and an establishment 
catering to the fashionable fastidious 
world. 

According to this arbiter of foot fash- 
ions, the ideal shoe is one that blends 
with the stocking (preferably of the 
beige variety) and not with the dress, 
as the latter combination strikes a jar- 
ring note. Besides, flesh colored stock- 
ings separating shoes and dress detract 
from one’s apparent height. This au- 
thority is also much against the change 
in color in women’s stockings, believing 
that the whole range of beige tones will 
continue for some time to come. 


Fixing Up the Sun Room 


Indeed, we all have the rejuvenating 
diseases in a more or less mild form and 
somehow sun rooms—with their gor- 
geous sunshine, get to that inane, insip- 
id stage and need rejuvenating quicker 
than any other room in the house. The 
discovery of this fact usually comes 
about after we have been away from 
home for a few days. 

“My word, what has happened to 
this sun room! It certainly wasn’t so 
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faded when I left—why the blue is just 
a dirty gray and that green that used 
to be such a fresh jade color—is just 
plain, dingy looking! Wh—why— it’s 
just terrible—I must go right down and 
look up some new cretonne—and I win- 
der if there was any of that green paint 
left from painting that chair for the 
bedroom. I think I’]l change the whole 
color scheme.” 


And so the process begins! 

To begin with, a sun room is planned 
to give the illusion of bringing the out- 
doors indoors, and so should have all 
the bright, strong color possible. The 
walls, which must act as a background, 
might be painted a soft, glowing yellow 
tan. Against this the wicker furniture, 
freshly painted in the jade green, will 
be quite lovely. A table painted black, 
or manderin red, will add just a note 
of contrast. Use the same cretonne on 
the big wing chair and a small one, as 
we hang at the windows and make some 
pillows out of it to throw casually on 
the chaise lounge which we have cov- 
ered in plain green indistinctly pat- 
terened denim and corded with black. 

The rest of the furniture, which will 
be small pieces, may be covered in a 
geometrically patterned modern cre- 
tonne, corded in either black or green, 
with plenty of pillows of the plain 
green of the chaise lounge scattered 
about. 


In this way we have not surfeited 
the room with the window drapery ma- 
terial as would have been the case if 
we had used it exclusively. We have 
harmony as well as variety, the domi- 
nant note being the floral cretonne at 
the windows and on the big and little 
chair. We have our rest notes in the 
plain colored chaise lounge and the pil- 
lows of the same, and we have our con- 
trasting element in the supporting but 
not detracting upholstery material in 
modernistic pattern. 


The draperies should be hung very 
straight and very plain, and if glass 
curtains are used at all, they should 
be stretched between top and bottom 
rods so that they will not float about in 
the breeze whenever a windw is open- 
ed. The window shades might be either 
a topaz or a canary yellow, depending 
on the background of the drapery ma- 
terial and the wall color and on them 
the wall space. 

Right here I can feel you thinking— 
“Not so fast—I have green window 
shades all over the house and the sun 
room shows from the front.” Well, 

that is quite all right; leave the 
green shade up where it is. 




















A Corner of the Sun Room 


Simply hang the yellow shade, 
which harmonizes with the in- 
terior decorating scheme, inside 
it. The two can be put up on a 
double bracket which costs no 
more than the ordinary bracket. 

Cover the floor with a stun- 
ning black and cream block 
linoleum and then tie decorative 
shade pulls with jade green rings 
on the shades. Then, when you 
turn at the door for a last look, 
you will find that your room has 
not only improved the school 
girl complexion, but has dropped 
ten years in the last ten days. 
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Latest Fashions 
































Patterns may be purchased at i5c from the 
Fashion Editor, Pathfinder, Washington, D.C. 
Fall and Winter Book of Fashions, 15c. 
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Children’s Rompers 


Children are extremely active and 
their clothes must allow complete free- 
dom of movement, warns the Bureau 
of Home Economics, which holds that 
one-piece rompers fill this bill better 
than anything else. At the same time 
it suggests that there are certain points 
about romper design that should be 
given special attention, whether the 
mother, makes them herself or buys 
them ready made for the youngsters. 
This helpful government bureau advises 
in one of the many free circulars: 


“Cotton fabrics of fast color and 
firm weave stand the necessary wash- 
ing best. At the same time the material 
should not be too clumsy and heavy, 
for it must permit a good circulation 
of air and some penetration by the sun’s 
rays. In summer time transparent tops 
are often recommended for children’s 
“sun suits.” The design of rompers 
should be simple so that they can be 
easily made. Collars and other’ un- 
necessary ornamental features § are 
better omitted. Rompers may often be 
ironed with a mangle if the design is 
simple and the buttons are flat. 

“To ‘aid in self-dressing, rompers 
for those over 3 years old should open 
down the front. They should haye 
fairly large, easily managed buttons, 
and firfh buttonholes. Buttons for the 
drop seat should be placed toward the 
underarms where the child can reach 
them. If there is a belt it should be 
divided at the sides and arranged so 
that the front buttons will not have to 
be unfastened to drop the back. 

“Raglan sleeves or the kimona style, 
with a seam on the should, are recom- 
mended to allow freedom of movement. 
There should be plenty of fullness 
across the chest. Straight legs or those 
with loose bands, not elastics, are pre- 
ferred. The distance between the 
shoulder and the crotch and the width 
between the legs should be generous. 
All points receiving strain, such as 
crotch seams, plackets, and pocket tops, 
should be stayed and double stiched. 
This may be often accomplished by us- 
ing felled seams. Buttons should be 
sewed on firmly with a shank.” 








Descriptions of Latest Fashions 


6247—A smart style for mature figures designed for 38, 
40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50, 52 and 54 inches bust measure. 
A 46 inch design requires 4% yards of 35 inch material 
together with % yard of contrasting material for facing 
on vestee and cuffs and for the tie trimming. 


6264—A trim and sporty style for junior and miss in 
14, 16, 18 and 20 years. A 16 year old requires 2% yards 
of 35 inch material together with % yard of contrasting 
material for facing on the shawl collar if made as pictured 
in the large view. If made with the small collar 2% 
yards of material are required, 

5732—A simple frock for tiny tots 1 to 5 years. A 2 year 
old requires-2% yards of 27 inch material together with 
% yard of contrasting material 14 inches wide for facing 
on sleeve bands and yoke. 

602i—A stylish frock designed for 34, 36, 38, 40 and 
42 inches bust measure. A 38 inch design requires 4% 
yards of 40 inch material. For facing on cuffs and cas- 
cade and for a tie bow % yard 18 inches wide is required. 

6261—A chic model school dress designed for girls 6, 8, 
10 and 12 years. A 10 year old requires 3 yards of 27 
inch material and % yard of contrasting material for fac- 
ing on panel, cuffs and belt. If finished with bias bind- 
fing as illustrated, 3% yards are required. 


5630—A popular morning frock designed for small (34- 
36, medium (38-40), large (42-44), extra large (46-48) 
bust measure. A medium design as illustrated in the 
large view, requires 4% yards of 36 inch material. If 
made with long sleeves 4% yards are required. To bind 
the free edges as illustrated requires 5 yards of bias 
binding. 

5820—Comfortable overall model for boys 2 to 5 years. 
A 4 year old requires % yard of 36 inch material for the 
blouse with long sleeves and % yard with short sleeves. 
For the overalls 1% yards are required, 
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Any Woman Can 
Look Stylish 
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Most stylish-looking women are just 
“good managers.” They know simple 
ways to make last season’s things con- 
form to this season’s styles. 

Thousands of them have learned how 
easily they can transform a dress, or 
blouse, or coat by the quick magic of 
home tinting or dyeing. Anyone can do 
this successfully with true, fadeless 
Diamond Dyes. The “know-how” is in 
the dyes. They don’t streak or spot like | 
inferior dyes. New, fashionable tints 
appear like magic right over the _out- 
of-style or faded colors. Only Diamond 
Dyes produce perfect results. Insist on 
them and save disappointment. 

My new 64 page illustrated book, 
“Color Craft,” gives hundreds of money- 
saving hints for renewing clothes and 
draperies. It’s Free. Write for it, now, 
to Mae Martin, Dept. E-114, Diamond 
Dyes, Burlington, Vermont. 


Genuine Corliss Laced Stocking 


immediate Relief for Varicose veins, open sores 
or swollen limbs, and all leg troubles. The Best— 
Yet least expensive support. The 


Corliss Laced Stocking 


works wonders. Laces like a legging—no rubbes, 
washable, cool and light. Recommended by thou 
sands of physicians. Send for Booklet No. 5 


Corliss Limb Specialty Co. 
25 Tremont St. Boston, Mass. 
Sole Manufacturers in U. S. 


Save Your Feet 


When all else fails, end your suffering with this 


'o Metal 
Heefner Arch Support 
( Fully Patented) 
It re-adjusts the entire foot. 


yy Write for free book and state- 
m SS 














Reg.U S.Pal. Off 













SS ments from doctors and users. 


Heetner Arch Support Co,. 129 M.E.Taylor Bidg., Louisville, Ky 


Old Stamps and Coin are valuable. Stamp & Coin 


Collector Magazine tells about 
them. Sample free. Kraus, 409 J Mil ke is. 
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Spanking does not cure children of Bed- 
Wetting. Don’t blame the child; there is 
a cause for this and it has to be removed. 
If your children are afflicted in this way 
or any member of your family is bothered 
by weak kidneys you owe it to them to 
Send Today for a Free Trial of our Bed- 
Wetting Remedy. It has proved a bless- 
ing to thousands of families for 34 years 


SSSeS ee eGeeS See Seana ceesene 
Summers Medical Co. ,Dept.227, South Bend, Ind. 
Please send, without obligation to me, FREE 


TRIAL of your Bec-Wetting Remedy, together 
with useful information. 


Name..... 
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25c. 
| KOHLER “One-Nicat” cone 
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- GOING AT 955 


Upwards of 7000 people have written ask- 
ing us to offer worth-while novels along with 
the Pathfinder so that they can keep supplied 
with good reading. To accommodate these 


‘and thousands of other good friends, we have 


chosen the following books, which have 
proved themselves to be among the most 
popular. These are the fine clothbound edi- 
tions which are widely sold at high prices. 
We don’t name you a price and then make 
you pay the packing and delivery charges, 
as the usual rule is. Nor do we make you 
come for your book. We always look out for 
the interests of our patrons. We pay post- 
age and all charges to your door. But remem- 
ber this bargain price is for a limited time only. 
So don’t put off ordering. 

Look over the following list, pick the book 
you want, inclose the bargain price, only 
$1.55, and this will pay for the book postpaid 
and the Pathfinder for 52 weeks—right from 
Washington, D, C. Order books by number, 
using the coupon if you want to. 


Any of These Novels and the 
Pathfinder a Year Only $1.55 


London After Midnight. Coolidge-Rask,. 
The Enemy, Channing Pollock. 

Money to Burn, Peter B. Kyne. 
Blackshirt, Bruce Graeme. 

The Return of Blackshirt, Bruce Graeme. 
The Vanishing American, Zane Grey. 
Mine with Iron Door, Harold Bell Wright. 
Son of His Father, Harold Bell Wright. 
Call of the Canyon, Zane Grey. 

White Flag, Gene Stratton-Porter 

My Best Girl, Kathleen Norris, 

The Enchanted Hill, Peter B. Kyne. 

So Big, Edna Ferber. 


USE THIS COUPON— — — = — 
Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
Yes, I accept your treat. I inclose $1.55. Send me 


book No. 


2SNS8RERRe 


88h 


(second choice No. ) postpaid, and 
credit a year’s subscription to Pathfinder (say whether 


mew or renewal) to this address: 


Street or Rural Route 


Postoffice State 
(This subscription may be your own or for somebody else.) 








C€oRN REMOVED 


ENTIRELY 
Safe, ecientific remedy has brought blessed relief to millions. 
Soothing oils penetrate entire corn so you lift it out with 
fingers. At druggists, 15cland 














a Monument fr Vi 
One te & Commaniy—Aey Ieciption 


AMERICAN MEMORIAL COMPANY 
$19 Atlanta National Bank Bidg. 
3 


ATLANTA, GA. 
FL. High Dept. 20 


‘Wr. 500 Lbs, 


PELLAGRA CURED 


‘errible, Dangerous Pellagra can be cured. FREE PROOF TO 
YOU. Allsufierers write today for 50 page book describing signs 
andsymptoms. Send no money, just your name and address, 


CO., Box 3220, Jasper. Ala. 

ATENTS Write for Free Guide Book, 
“How to Obtain a Patent’ 

and Record of Invention Blank. Send model 


or sketch and description of ned invention for 


Inspection & Advice FREE. Terms Reasonable, 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 850 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


A PAYING POSITION OPEN 


To representative of character. Take orders shoes- 
hosiery direct to wearer. Good income. Permanent. 
Write now for free book ‘‘Getting Ahead.’’ Tanners Shoe 
Mfg. Co., 4029 C St., Boston, Mass. : 
Wonderful new, guaranteed treatment 
stops itching, burning. bleeding piles 


PIL quickly. Send $1 for large, convenient 
application tube. MINERVA PRODUCTS CO., Akron, Ohio 


OLD LEG SORES HEALED 


Varicose veins, Eczema—no matter what you may have used without 
success, let us send you our treatment. Stops pain, soothes instantlv. 
Thousands Druggist, Box 75. THIENSVILLE. WIS, 

















cured. Free bowk. F.P.J0HA, 


A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 


Making Sparkling Glass Name and Number Plates, Checkerboards. 
Signs. Big book and sample free. E. Palmer.S46.Weoster,. Ohio 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY soviet ‘or, conn: 90 oy 
where located, particulars free, 


BPSD EREATE PALRAEAS Op, Pot, 16. Macgp, Rote. 
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Readers Have Their Say 





Catholic Governor 
A few weeks ago you stated that Gov- 
ernor Smith was the first Catholic gov- 
ernor of New York. ‘That is correct if you 
mean New York state. However, there was 


r a royal governor in the days of the prov- 


ince of New York who was a Catholic. 
Thomas Dongan, a Roman Catholic, was 
chosen governor, of the province in 1683. 
The proprietor of New York was then a 
Catholic also—Mike Sullivan, New York 
City. 


Columbus, N. Mex., Still Lives 


It is not true, as press dispatches say, that 
Columbus, N. Mex., is dead. Nor is it being 
sold for delinquent taxes. ‘Columbus is 
still a live town with live merchants. It 
has an $85,000 water system, a nice clean 
hotel, moving picture’ theater, three 
churches, good schools—graded and high 
school—telephone system, six stores, two 
garages, two restaurants and-a large can- 
ning factory. It has a population of 400 
instead of the 37 that news dispatches say, 
and a trade population of 3,000. Its im- 
ports in 1928 were valued at $388,840 and 
exports at $62,575. Columbus has mild win- 
ters, cool summer nights, and a mean an- 
nual temperature of 59.6.—L, L. Burkhead, 
postmaster, Columbus, N. Mex. 


- 


Battle of Wounded Knee 


Referring to the battle or massacre of 
Wounded Knee, I wish to say that I was a 
member of Co. A., 8th U.-S. Infantry, at 
the time at Rose Bud Agency. The battle 
occurred on the last Sunday in 1890. 

Some time in the evening after supper 
we received a telegram ordering two troops 
of the 9th cavalry and one company of in- 
fantry as a»wagon train guard to proceed 
by forced marches to Wounded Knee. We 
left Rose Bud Agency about midnight and 
traveled all night and all day. We got to 
Wounded Knee about the middle of the 
afternoon of the following Friday. The 
officers and some men went over the ground 
and counted the bodies and said there were 
390 odd. I was company cook at the time. 

There were about 150 members of the 6th 
cavalry. They were formed in a triangle 
shape around the Indians, Forsythe, the 
officer in command (I have forgotten his 
rank, but I think it was captain), told Big 
Foot, through the interpreter, that the Big 
Chief at Washington sent him after his 
(Big Foot’s) arms. Big Foot gave up some 
old arms that were of no use. 

Forsythe then told him that it was their 
good. arms they wanted. Big Foot threw 
a handful of dust in the air and gave a 
war whoop, then every one of his band 
that could hold a gun pulled a gun from 
under his blanket and commenced shoot- 
ing. There was no order given to com- 
mence firing and no order given to cease 
firing. The Indians had on medicine shirts 
that they thought would turn the soldiers’ 
bullets and all were killed but two babies. 

The wagon train on its return to Pine 
Ridge Agency was captured by Indians near 
the Mission about three miles from the 
agency. One man who was riding a better 
horse than the rest made a dash for the 
agency and reported to Gen. Miles that the 
wagon train was captured by Indians and 
that the cavalry was out on a scouting cir- 
cle and might not be along for some time. 

The colored troop had just come in from 
a hard ride. The colored trumpeter whose 
tent was next to that of Gen. Miles heard 
the report and he sounded boots and sad-_ 


dies and in a short time they recaptured 
the wagon train. There were two or three 
men killed in connection with the wagon 
train. Seven were killed and 30 some 
wounded in the battle at Wounded Knee. 
The above is as I got it from men who were 
in the fight.—E. F. Hall, Basin, Wyo. 


“Audi Alteram Partem” 


In a recent issue of the Pathfinder there 
was a short critique about the singularity 
of the Finno-Ulgric phraseology wherein 
the numerous cases of a noun were analyzed 
and due sympathy was extended to the 
poor Finnish schoolboy! 

Thanks—in the recent years I have been 
endeavoring to familiarize myself with the 
‘fundamentalism of the very language in 
question, and therefore my personal ac- 
quaintanceship with the aforesaid gram- 
matical intricacies is very close. I frankly 
admit that a noun with 15 cases is per- 
plexing to some extent. I am not closely 
familiar with the Chinese language, and 
therefore I am not in a position to pass 
comparison between the two so vastly dis- 
similar vocabularies as to which is the 
more difficult. But my love for the Finno- 
Ulgric is deep and true. As a direct de- 
scendant of the Finnic race I honestly be- 
lieve that the language of my forefathers is 
the most. beautiful, simplest and the most 
expressive language that ever existed under 
the broad circle of the earth. Its very 
beauty is in its simplicity. But, doubtless 
there is a Chinaman that would valiantly 
proclaim the same of his native language! 

By birth and education I am an Amer- 
ican. When I was about six years old my 
sister taught me the Finnish alphabets— 
that is the first and last schooling I ever 
had in that particular language. Today, if 
it comes to the fundamental knowledge of 
any language—I will rather say it in Finn! 
I have taken to that language as naturally 
as a baby takes to the nipple. It might 
also interest you to know that about 15 
years ago in the American educational in- 
stitutions I was trying my very best to 
wrestle with the grammatical difficulties of 
our adopted language—that most every 
Friday afternoon I used to send my class- 
mates to their seats in a spelling contest. 
Tonight, in writing this very simple little 
article—I had to consult the “Webster” 
twice for correct spelling. And I also hon- 
estly believe that every “average” Amer- 
ican would have to do the same. Out in 
Finland—in the land of ten thousand lakes 
—every adult citizen, if he is 75 per cent 
sane and knows his alphabets (which are 
very simple), is able without an instant’s 
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Two actresses win the annual old-style auto 
show in Paris with a Panhard Levassor, 
_ 1895 model. |, 
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Most elf Teacher’s Magazine 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
80 to 112 pages each month of practi- 
cal aids, seasonable material, and in- 
spiring articles for teachers of all 
grades. A famous painting in fult 
colors appears on the cover each is- 
sue with study outlines in the maga- 
zine. Hundreds of usefulillustrations 
for blackboard, seat and construction 
work; suggestions for entertainments 
and recreation. Many helpful depart- 
ments—Primary Methods and De- 
vices; Suggestions for Grammar 
Grades; Poems; Teacher's Help- 
One-Another Club; Book Reviews; 
Answers to Queries; etc. Each num- 
ber crammed full of helpful material 
to both teacher and pupil. We offer 
at SPECIAL REDUCED PRICE: 
Normal instructor-Primary Plans, 10Nos. $ 

The P. , 521 Only a 75 


ADDRESS:- THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, DB. C. 
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TRIALTREATMENT 


A Faull Week’s Treatment of Pyro-Nox, new dis- 
covery, proved a perfect success for Pyorr 


Bleeding, Ulcerated Gums, Loose Teeth, etc., will be 









sent free to any sufferer. Write today and learn how 
= caally 70% ou can now be rid of these dread 
conditions. pode ye COMPANY 
Dept. 1055 » Kansas City, Mo. 
HMA Af Stop cough- 
ing, choking and wheezing 


—shortness of breath; sleepless nights. 

Don’t be discouraged. These ailments will yield to 
proper treatment. Send for FREE trial offer and be 
convinced. SANFORD CO. Dept.799 St. Joseph, Mich. 


RHEUMATISM 


O-Relief, a physician's private prescription for rheumatism, neu- 
ritis, neuralgia, sciatica, lumbago, headaches, etc., acts like magic 
in driving away pain. Send only 28 cents and this ad and we 
will send you a liberal trial package. WRITE TODAY. 


A. Products Co., $25-M East 5th St., Kansas City, Mo. 


1 positively guarantee my 

great successful compound. 

Safely relieves many obsti- 

nate irregular conditions and abnor- 

WOM mal disorders in 3 to 5 days. No 
inconvenience or interference with 

work. Mail $2.00, Double strength $3.00. Booklet FREE. Write 


Dr. A. G. Southington Remedy Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
MARRI ED WOMEN Send for 


valuable soien of our sani- 
tary products and mechanical ae — 
DIANA SPEC. CO., Dept..P6, 250 54 St., N. ¥.C. 


AGENTS s:: FREE tase. 
Toilet articles, perfume, specialties. Wonderfully profitable. 
LaDERMA CO., DEPT. RS. ST. LOUIS. MO, 


ECZEM TARCO Eczema Remedy has cured 


mt very — cases. Pay postman 
$1.00 and postage. oney Back If Not Satisfied. 


THE ELWOOD CO., BOX 845, PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


A California Man Gave Free Land 


to home seekers & kept the in-between acres. More 
about such opportunities in Little Farms Magazine, 
3 month’s subscription 5c. Box 911. Tujunga. Calif. 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED {¥"°'Spiw FisueR 


MFG. CO., 168 ENRIGHT AVENUE, ST. UIs MO. 
Florida Reso Furnished Cottages §15 Mo. up, 


Board & Room $10 Week, Golf, 
Fish, Library, Solid Comfort. Chmbr Commerce. Lynn Haven, Fla. 


Spare time, writing tor newspapers, 
Earn $25 WEEKL magazines. Copyright book FREE 
PRESS REPORTING INST., 1261 ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SUBSCRIPTION FREE, Zu:so™er"s7ine Western Miner 


Denver. Colo. 


AGENT Get Vanilla Extract at one cent a bottle. Also new 
Black Walnut flavor, WELCOME FOODS Harvey, Ill 


You Need This Atlas 


Ignorance can no longer be bliss, for if you are ignorant 
of the world in which you live .everyone is ashamed of 
you and you lose a lot in every way. Throw away the 
old atlas and get an up-to- 
date one. We furnish you 
the 1928 edition of the fa- 
mous New Peerless Atlas, 10 
by 12 inches in —~ 170 
pages, bound in red 
cloth, postpaid with Path- 
finder 52 weeks “4 only $2.85 
for both. This is a product 
of Hammond & Co., the old 
established publishers of high 
class maps and geographic 
works. Not a cheap ‘‘process’’ 

book made to be given away. 
Maps perfectly printed in 
many colors. State maps 
show county lines etc. Book 
includes airways of U. 8. 
and Europe; invaluable gaze- 
teer of countries and se 
with late census figures, 

cel post guide ete. Have tl this, splendid book at hand and 
then you can ‘‘tell the wor Only $2.85 with pan 
finder one year. Pathfinder P Pup, Co.. Washington, D. C 
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hesitancy to spell every word of his na- 
tive language. If this particular citizen is 
diligent, and knows how to “jot down” his 
alphabets, he is also able without any fur- 
ther education to write a fairly compre- 
hensible letter. Now, put that in your 
pipe and smoke it—and while you are do- 
ing that we will give three cheers for the 
little smiling schoolboy of Finland! By 
the way, please send Uncle Eli a passage 
to Finland.—Fred Natus, Arthyde, Minn. 


Tries to Tell of Tragedy 


Perhaps some of your readers would be 
interested in this true animal story which 
happened about 15 years ago. It was in 
the late spring. The creek near our house 
had been running, but was now full of 
mud. Two of our mares had young colts 
about five months old. One day we hitched 
up one of the mares with another horse and 
went to town, leaving the colt at home. 

We were gone all day, and it was getting 
dark when we returned. The colts were no- 
where in sight, but the mare which had 
been left at home ran around the buggy 
and in front of the team whinnying fran- 
tically. We noticed her. strange actions, 
but thought little of them. In the morn- 
ing we did not see the colts around, so we 
went to look for them. Finally we thought 
of the creek. After a short search we 
found them in the creek, stuck in the mud 
side by side—dead. We then recalled the 
actions of the mare and realized that she 
had tried to tell us—Mrs,. Charles Salmons, 
Hamill, S. Dak. 


A Family of Missionaries 


I am having the Pathfinder sent to Miss 
Nellie M. Walker, Wenn Shan Girls School, 
Foochow, Fukun, China. She went two 
years ago to join the mission which my 
brother started nearly 40 years ago 200 
miles up the river Ming from Foochow. He 
lacked but a few months of having been a 
missionary in China for 50 years. Owing 
to the war troubles she was ordered to 
Formosa, but has been back in China an- 
swering one or two calls for her services. 
The policy of the mission board at pres- 
ent is to send back missionaries only on 
request of the Chinese for their return. I 
might also add that I am the only survivor 
of the seven boys and one daughter of 
Rev. Ekanah and Mary R. Walker who 
came to Oregon in 1838 as foreign mission- 
aries to the Indians. My oldest brother, 
Cyrus Hamlin Walker, was the first white 
male child born west of the Rocky moun- 
tains —Se T. Walker, Forest Grove, Ore. 





Speakers don’t make issues; people make 
them.—Senator Curtis. 

Sometimes I think I haven’t a single 
friend—Gene Tunney. 

Women are essential to life—but not to 
politics —Premier Mussolini. 

Though I write love stories I don’t be- 
lieve in them.—Ruby M. Ayres. 

The modern world thinks too much of its 
rights, too little of its resporsibilities— 
John D. Rockefeller jr. 

You can’t run a business on a golf course. 
—H. L. Simpson of the United Drug Co. 

Prosperity is ‘only an instrument to be 
used, not a deity to be worshiped.—Presi- 
dent Coolidge. 

No Californian could live three months 
in London climate and beeome a British 
citizen if he knew it—Herbert Hoover. 





BAD 
LEGS 


Have You Varicose or 
Swollen Veins and Bunches 
To stop the misery,. pain or soreness, 





Near Ankle or Knee ? 

help reduce the dangerous swollen veins 
and strengthen the legs, use Moone’s 
EmeraldOil. This clean, powerful, pene- 
trating yet safe antiseptic healing oil is 
obtainable at all first-class drug stores. 

In hundreds of cases Moone’s Emer- 
ald Oil has given blessed relief. Splendid 


for Ulcers, Old Sores, Broken Veins 
and Troublesome Cases of Eczema. 


Price $1.25 & $3 per bottle 
MOONE’S 


EMERALD OIL 


INTERNATIONAL LABORATORIES 
Rochester, N. Y,..U.S.A. Ft. Erie, Canada 








Free Broof ii Hildcbre aS 
ma your 
a nd panne S i address to- 
— Dr. Hildebrand’s Labora’ 
* 155 N. Union Ave., Chicago, 











HEALS LEGS 


Viscose Method for Varicose Veins, Open 
Sores, Phiebitis, Swollen Legs, Milk Leg, 
Poor Circulati = heals by in- 
creasing slow circulation. Stops aches and pains, 
reduces swelling, positively heals leg sores 
while you work. Send now for free book. 
Explain your trouble. Address nearest office. 
DR. P. F. CLASON VISCOSE CO. 
140 No. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ul. or 
1038 S. Alvarado St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


AS | HMA I will send any sufferer “25 
TRIAL. 


pose at Saeee Sresteens —— by mail on : 
satisfies send me $1.2 f not your repert cancels oe 
Addré8t D. J. Lane, 449 Lane St. Marys, 
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LUCID INTERVALS 








SOLDIERS NEED COURAGE 


Sammy gazed pleadingly into his com- 
manding officer’s face. “You are always on 
leave,” exclaimed the officer. “What on 
earth do you require extra leave for now?” 

“My sister’s baby’s goin’ to be waxinated,” 
replied Sammy. 

“And what has that to do with you?” 


“She’s my sister, d’ye see, sir,” exclaimed 
Sammy. 

“What—the baby?” 

“No, sir. The baby’s sister is my broth- 
er—I mean, I’m the mother’s baby—er—the 
father’s my mother—no, I mean < 

“You mean ” broke in the command- 
ing officer, angrily. “What do they want 
you for? That’s the point.” 

“P-p-please, sir,” stammered Sammy, 
“they want me to stand as g-god-m-mother.” 


Beezum—lIsn’t my auto a beauty? It cost 
$16,000. 

Bozum—Why, I didn’t know autos ever 
cost that much. 

Beezum—Oh, it cost only $1,200, but I 
spent the rest in repairs. 


“Oh, dear,” sighed Mrs. Alden, as she 
tossed about in bed, “Im suffering dread- 
fully from insomnia.” 

“Go to sleep and you'll be all right,” 
growled Mr. Alden, as he rolled over and 
began to snore again. 


“What do you suppose makes that baby 
cry so awfully loud?” 

“Why, both its parents are hard of hear- 
ing, you know.” 


Reporter—I’ve a good piece of news. I 
found a person who had been confined to 
one room his entire life. 

Editor—Good! Write it up. Who is it? 

Reporter—Why, a_ three-days-old baby 
down at our house. 


Postman— Being 
a postman has its 
advantages, but 
you don’t know 
hew it wears out 
your shoes. 

Lady—I can quite 
believe _ it. And 
especially when 
you have to bring 
these letters from 
abroad. — Madrid 
Buen Humor. 


Schaefer—What makes Bassler’s car 
shimmy so? He can’t get it to stop. 


Rhodes—He went to one of those wild _ 


dances with it Saturday night. It had to 
stand all night and listen to the jazz, and 
it got the fever. 


Artist Schram—How do you like my 
painting? 

Critic—H’m; it might be worse. 

Artist Schram (offended)—I hope you 
will withdraw that statement. 

Critic—All right, then; it couldn’t be 
worse! 


“Your brother who waits on the table is 
much more countrified than you,” remark- 
ed the summer boarder. ‘“He’s a regular 
rube.” 

“That isn’t my brother,” replied the farm- 
er’s daughter. “He’s an actor papa hired 
in the city to fool the guests.” 


Mother—Dorothy,’ why didn’t you tell 
Ray to stop kissing you? 

Daughter—Why, mother, you know you 
taught me never to interrupt anyone. 


Postmaster—Your letter won’t go. It’s 
overweight. 

Mrs. O’Grady—And what is that? 

Postmaster—It’s too heavy. You must 
put another stamp on it. 

Mrs. O’Grady—Sure, it’s joking you are. 
Another stamp would make it heavier than 
what it is already. 


. —— 
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Client—Look here, Wigglethorpe, I want 
to make a will, leaving a lot to charity. You 
might help me dispose of it. 

Lawyer—All right, sir; just leave it to me. 

Client—Yes, I suppose it would be quicker. 
You’re sure to get it in the end!—London 
Humorist. 


Rufus—Hasn’t Marian got a fresh com- 
plexion? = 
Goofus—Yes, it’s fresh every day. 


“Sadie,” said her mother, “why is it that 
you and your little brother are always 
quarreling?” 

“I don’t know,” replied Sadie, “unless I 
take after you and he takes after papa.” 


Gumbo—My wife is just 40. 
Mudd—Why don’t you change her for 
two 20's? 


“Doesn’t Peasley ever get tired of his 
wife’s continued sulkiness?” 

“Figure it out yourself. He says when 
she’s good-natured she sings.” 


Diner—Waiter, take this coffee away. It’s 
like mud. 

Waiter—Well, it was ground this morn- 
ing. 


Robert—Mother, I had such an awful 
dream last night. Does it mean anything? 

Mother—Yes, it means that I know now 
what became of that chocolate cake I 
couldn’t find last night. 


“Senator Smith, are you dry or wet?” 

“Well, that depends. Do you mean when 
I’m making a campaign speech or giving a 
dinner party?” 





Judge — Now, did 
you really call that 
man a scoundre!] last 
night? 

Accused—I don’t 
remember, but the 
more I look at him 
the more I think it’s 
probable.— Rome 
Tribuna Illustrata. 


“Just imagine, George, in a few years we 
shall be able to fly to Europe in an hour.” 

“But you will still need three hours to 
get ready.” 


Tony—When will Matteossian be out of 
the hospital? 

Bony—Not for quite a while. 

Tony—That’s too bad. Did you see his 
doctor? 

Bony—No, I saw his nurse. 


Mrs. Aronoffski is in a bad way. She says: 
“I am so fat that I pray for a disappoint- 
ment to make me thin, but no sooner does 
the disappointment come than the joy at 
the prospect of getting thin makes me fat- 
ter than ever.” 


Doctor—A woman came into the hospital 
the other day, and she was so cross-eyed 
that the tears ran down her back. 

Friend—You couldn’t do anything for her, 
could you? 

Doctor—Yes; we treated her for bacteria. 


Pop—Didn’t you feel pretty cheap sitting 
there with a young innocent girl at such 
a shocking play? 

Bob—I did. She had to explain a good 
many of the innuendoes before I was able 
to get them. 


Wife—When you proposed to me you said 
you were not worthy of me. 

Husband—Well, what of that? 

Wife—Nothing; only I will say for you 
that whatever else you were, you were no 


Smith—Are they husband and wife? 
Jones—On the contrary, wife and hus- 
band.—London Passing Show. 


. 


Ethyl—Poor Nelson. When he proposed 
to me last night he acted like a fish out of 
water. 

Methyl—Well, he knew he was caught. 


“Hard-working wife you’ve got, Si.” 
“Yes, I wish I had a couple more like 
her.” 


Whifflebaum (on telephone)—Hello, is 
this the druggist’s? How about my sleep- 
ing powder. Do you think I’m going to 
stay awake all night waiting for it? 


’ 
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SEPTEMBER 22, 1928 * 


Newspaper Views 








Florence (Ala.) Herald—An exchange sug- 
gests that the mixing of the new small 
currency with the old kind will cause con- 
fusion. But only if one is prosperous 
enough to have both kinds at the same 
time. 


Boston Transcript—Politics is making 
possible another national association, which 
may. be known as the Bolters of 1928. 


Wichita Eagle—Henry Ford thinks the 
men above 50 the salt of the earth. But it 
takes those under 50 to put in the pepper. 


Los Angeles Times—A man’s objection 
to a breakfast room is its constant effort 
to become the regular dinner and supper 
room also. 


San Diego Union—But we know that 
Gene Tunney is not. marrying for money, 
because he could get it so much easier by 
fighting for it. 


Chicago News—Campaign managers ought 
to stick to common sense and avoid bunk 
and piffle. The American voters necessarily 
are all over six. In a presidential campaign 
nobody is going to fool them very much. 


Atlanta Gonstitution—A New Jersey farm- 
er flagged a passenger train with a burlap 
bag and saved the train from being derailed 
by a break in the rails. Thus the burlap 
bag supersedes the petticoat of other days. 


Washington Post—On the prohibition 
issue Mr. Hoover and Gov. Smith seem very 
much alike, the only difference being that 
Al wants to do something about it. 


Dallas News—Prohibition will have be- 
come effective when a fellow can go into 
politics and forget about it. 


Florence (Ala.) Herald—Owners of small 
cars will rejoice that an airplane smashed 
a truck the other day. 


Atchison Globe—Politics is so compli- 
cated in the United States of America this 
year that every newspaper is going to make 
everybody mad without meaning to do so. 





Detroit News—Television may satisfy the 
long-standing curiosity as to what static 
looks like. e 


Toledo Blade—Henry Ford visualizes 
automobile tires made from roadside weeds. 
When that day comes the heart of the 
hay fever victim will beat with gratitude 
and his voice, now husky, will be lifted to 
a hallelujah pitch. 


Mesa (Ariz.) Journal-Tribune—And the 
height of something or other is a wet Re- 
publican Catholic who is going to vote for 
Hoover explaining his position to a dry 
Democratic Methodist who is going to vote 
for Smith. 


San Francisco Chronicle—Traffic in the 
old days revealed more evidence of horse 
sense, but perhaps it was in the horse. 


Worcester Telegram—If he deserts his 
party and comes over to yours he is a cou- 
rageous ‘independent. If he deserts your 
party, he lacks stability and loyalty. 


Mesa (Ariz.) .Journal-Tribune—If Al 
Smith were as depraved as the drys say he 
is, and Hoover were as perfect as his ad- 
mirers say he is, this country would be in 
one terrible fix. 


New Orleans Times-Picayune—The Re- 
publican national committee says the 
Hoover speech has completely settled the 
question of what the American farmer will 
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do on election day. Certainly! The farm- 
er will go to the polls, vote for Hoover, or 
Smith, and then drive home and listen in 
over the radio for election returns. 


Arkansas Gazette—The size of the pro- 
posed campaign budgets indicates that it 
isn’t going to be a “close” race. 


Atlanta Constitution—W. J. Howey, the 
Republican candidate for governor in Flor- 
ida, says if elected he will donate his salary 
to a publicity campaign to influence 100,000 
dirt farmers to the state. That’s what you 
would call a mudslinging campaign. 





THANKS! 


I have a friend—a welcome friend— 
A friend to me most dear, 

Who comés from Washington, D. C. 
Each week throughout. the year. 

I welcome him each Saturday— 
And I enjoy his visits so, 

For when we have our visit out 
A heap of things I know. 


With every week-end call he makes, 

This friend, I’m pleased to say, 
Has stories by the score to tell 

Of things from near and far away. 
I keep a record of his cals, 

And place them in a binder— 
Perhaps you wonder who he is: 

My friend is the PATHFINDER. 


I’ve known this friend so many years 
That cheerfully I recommend 
His social visits every week 
To best and dearest friend. 
So I am sending you today 
A request for him to call 
Upon a dozen friends next year, 
And visit weekly, one and all. 
—Frank E, Holtcamp, Elmore, Ohio. 





SPILESS. 


Soothed, healed 
without operation 


Unguentine Pile Cones soothe 
thepain, stopitching, bleeding. 
Approved by physicians. Same 
healing powers as Unguentine, 
standard dressing for burns. 
At your druggist’s, 75c. Or send 
for trial. FREE. Write today! 

The Norwich Pharma- 

cal Co., Norwich, N.Y. 


Bladder Sufferers 
Make Free Test 


IMPLE, but amazing, new drugless hygiene 

for prostate trouble and bladder weakness, 
recently discovered by an American Scientist, 
usually stops frequent smarting urination al- 
most over-night. No drugs, no medicine, no ap- 
plication of electricity—absolutely safe and un- 
conditionally guaranteed. Test it for six days 
FREE. Get results. Already indorsed by phy- 
sicians. Write at once for FREE illustrated, 
copyrighted booklet ‘“‘Why Many Men Are Old at 
i.” No obligation. Address W. J. KIRK, 
1809 W. Morris Ave., Steubenville, Ohio. 


GOLD—GOLD—GOLD 


320 acres of it, as good placer’ ground as there is In 
Montana, all patented and owned by the North Pacific 
Placer Co. which never sold a share before and doesn’t 
owe &® Dollar to anybody. Will seil a limited amount of 
shares at 25 cts, to replace equipment destroyed by forest 
fires.—If you are interested to create for yourself a steady 
income for the next 25 or 30 years. Here is your chance. 
For particulars write to 











: CZI eh nently healed. Itching 
to use. No matter what 


NORTH PACIFIC PLACER CO., Hirbour Bidg., Butte, Mont. 
stopped right away. No 
you’ve tried write today for Free Book and guaranteed offer. 


Z_— or similar troubles perma- 
salves or ointments. Easy 
DERMA-TOX LABORATORIES, 464 Holland Bidg., Springfield, Mo. 
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The McCleary Sanitarium, Devoted Exclusively to the 
Treatment of Rectal and Colonic Diseases. 


Treacherous Affliction 
Healed Without Surgery 


HE old theory that surgery was the only method by which hemorrhoids (piles) could be 
successfully treated has been wholly disapproved. This treacherous affliction, which slowly 
but surely undermines the health of its victims, can be healed without recourse to surgical aid. 


As pioneers in the non-surgical treatment of hemorrhoids (piles), Dr. McCleary and his asso- 
- ciates have established a wonderful reputation for their skill in tfeating all curable Colon 
and Rectal conditions. Their services have been sought by men and women from every state, 
from Canada, Cuba, Mexico and other foreign countries. Their 
reference list now contains the names of over 14,000 persons, 








These Symptoms 
Are Warnings 


Nature sets up danger signals to 
warn us. If these warnings are 
heeded in time much suffering 
and often grave danger can be 
avoided. If you have been trou- 


including business men and women, farmers, bankers, teachers, 
ministers, in fact those from almost every vocation in life. 


Many Suffer Needlessly 


Thousands suffer from various ailments without knowing that rectal trou- 
ble in some form or other is directly responsible for it. Many men and 
women who have thus spent years not knowing what was wrong with them 





bled with headaches, nervousness, 
faulty nutrition, stomach and 
liver troubles, constipation, etc., 
and have been unable to over- 
come them, you should write at 
once for Free Book and learn if 
your symptoms are not due to 
some rectal or colonic trouble. 


have found new health when these troubles were corrected. You can 
never hope to be well until the cause of your trouble has been removed. 


The McCleary treatment finds favor with men and women, young and 
old, for it entirely does away with harsh surgical methods of treating 
hemorrhoids or piles. All the discomfort and dangers of ether and chloro- 
form have been eliminated. 











Illustrated Book FREE 


We have just prepared a new book describing the McCleary 
treatment which is fully illustrated, printed in colors and 
copyrighted at Washington. It explains in a very interesting 
and instructive manner the various kinds of Hemorrhoids 
(piles), and other rectal troubles and the mild McCleary 
treatment that has proven so successful. A free copy of this 


book will be sent postpaid, free to anyone. Use the coupon 
below or send name and address in a letter or postal. So 
confident are we of results. that we say to one and all 
alike. “if we treat you for any rectal trouble that we fail 
to cure, you need not pay us one cent for it.” Send for your 
copy of our free book today and learn the facts, 

i 


If you are one of the many hundreds in every community who suffer from 
hemorrhoids (piles), you should give so important a matter as your health 
immediate attention. Consult with any of our former patients (we will be glad 
to supply a list in your own community) and learn the truth from those who 
know. Ask them whether the few mild non-surgical treatments here are not 
far superior to a surgical operation involving confinement in bed or hospital. A 
complete list will be sent you on request, It is very likely that it contains the 
names of some of your friends and acquaintances. 


Our reference list includes the names of over seven hundred and fifty residents 
of Greater Kansas City and our list of former patients from Missouri, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Nebraska, Colorado, Illinois, Iowa, Texas and Arkansas, would fill 
Several newspaper pages. 


MecCLEARY CLINIC, 
182 Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


Please send me booklet referred to in the 
September Pathfinder, 





2 < ‘ > 3 e (Please write name and address plainly) 
Simply use the coupon below, or if you wish you may write us in strictest 


confidence, describing your case as accurately as possible. In either event our 
book and mammoth reference list will be sent free postpaid in plain wrabper. Street No 
Write now, while you think of it. 


McCLEARY CLINIC 


182 Elms Blvd. EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, MO. 











